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to the Allies (not to the League) to assign the 
‘“‘mandates’’ over the Arabian regions. The Caliphate 
disappears automatically with the full independence of 
the Hedjaz. 


* * * 

Ow all this Treaty the sharpest comment is implicit 
in the clauses referring to Armenia. Nothing but the 
furkish record in Armenia can in popular opinion justify 
the severity of this Treaty, and nothing, after Belgium, 
served Allied propaganda so well. Yet the Allies have 
as yes done nothing for this martyr people, and even 
decided nothing. The Treaty does not even assign 
boundaries to the Armenian Republic. Mr. Wilsen is 
to arbitrate on this matter. But if he agrees and fixes 
boundaries, who is to drive out the Turks who now 
defiantly occupy the whole of Turkish Armenia! Mean- 
while, it seems that “‘ Russian’’ Armenia (7.e., Erivan) 
is ‘‘ going Bolshevik ’’ and placing itself under the pro- 
tection of Moscow. Who can be surprised? Georgia 
also, though less unanimously, is following the same 
course, and the American relief agents are leaving the 
country. What, if anything, Armenia will gain by the 

She can lose nothing. 
* * x 


| 


change is not clear. 


A FORMAL separation has now taken place between 
the Free Liberals and the Coalitionists, and the latter 
will now have to seek a spiritual home of their own. 
This is most satisfactory, for the connection with the 
Coalition merely debauched the Liberals who remained 
attached to it, and enfeebled those who resented it, and 
saw the character and doctrines of Liberalism melting 
away under its influence. Appearances suggest that the 
Coalition Deputation to Leamington, headed by Sir 
Gordon Hewart (fresh from an argument for the 
Prerogative in the good old Charles the First style), 
desired to bring about a split, and at least they made the 
impatience of the meeting inevitable by provocative 
speeches and demeanor. But when the Deputation met 
again in London, their tone changed to one of mild 
deprecation, and Mr. George, who in a few months has 
wrecked more Liberalism than Chamberlain accom- 
plished in as many years, declared himself a friend of 
Liberal “unity.’’ He is nothing of the kind. Mr. 
George is the champion not of “ unity,’’ but of “ fusion,’’ 
which, at the Election of 1918, and in the circumstances 
of the hour, meant, and means, the absorption of 
Liberalism by Tory Imperialism. Meanwhile, we observe 
with satisfaction that the emancipated Party has put 
down a resolution, in the name of the energetic Captain 
Benn, for the dissolution of the Supreme Council, coupled 
with an immediate summoning of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and its completion as an organ of 
international government. The motion is at once a 
vote of censure on the Government, and a declaration 
of European policy, and we hope that Labor will unite 
with Liberalism in arguing and voting for it. 

* * * 

THE Poles have gained the immediate objective of 
their offensive and have occupied Kieff, but the Red 
Army was able to blow up the bridges over the Dnieper. 
Odessa is also said to have fallen to the Ukrainians. 
Red troops are being rushed up to the Polish front from 
the Caucasus, and a national rally is being organized 
which has little connection with revolutionary politics. 
Though we doubt the “ Matin’s’’ news that General 
Brusiloff is going to command the Reds at the actual 
front, it is true, according to the Moscow wireless, that 
he has been named president of a special military com- 
mission, with ‘full powers’’ to organize the defence 
against Poland. The other members of the Commission 


War in pre-Bolshevist days, and six generals of the old 
That such men are at large and ready 
to serve the Soviet Government in an hour of dire peril, 
is an indication how far the process of consolidation has 
gone in Russia. Mr. Bonar Law has confirmed the news 
that British warships continue to bombard South Russian 
ports, in order, it is said, to back General von Wrangel 
in his alleged negotiations for the surrender of his armies 
in the Crimea. But is he willing to surrender? Is not 
his purpose rather (as he himself says) to create a per- 
manent “ White ’’ base in this commanding site? In 
any event one recalls the angry comments of Mr. 
Churchill against the “ Hun baby-killers’’ who bom- 
And this is not 


Tsarist armies. 


barded cur open ports during the war. 
even a war. 
* * * 
A TELEGRAM was sent last weck in the name of the 
g to Marshal Pilsudski, which reached him on the 
Polish national festival, when all Warsaw was en féte 
for the victories in the Ukraine. Though the telegram 
did not mention the fighting, it was couched in language 
of the “most cordial’’ congratulation, and would 
certainly be read in Warsaw (as it was read by the 
’) as an encouragement of a very marked though 
indirect kind. The Speaker, in refusing a motion for 
the adjournment of the Louse cn this telegram, disputed 
the very proper assumption of Captain Wedgwood Benn 
that the telegram had the approval of the King’s 
Ministers. If unofficial it was a gross infringement of 
constitutional usage, which the Government should at 
once check. In our constitutional development we have 
long ago passed the stage of the Kaiserist message and 
we are not going back to it. Whatever degree of 
authority it possesses, the message will everywhere 
strengthen the belief that the Allies are “ behind” the 
Polish offensive, as the French openly are. 
* * * 


Kin 


Times ’ 


Tue Report of the Speaker’s Conference on Devolu- 
tion has not, we think, brought about a great advance 
in the settlement of the problem*of local government. 
The Speaker, in his letter to the Prime Minister, does 
indeed claim substantial agreement on powers, areas, 
aud finance, but the struggle of principle on the 
character and composition of the bodies has not been 
composed and is not likely to be. In effect, the Speaker 
wants three more Houses of Commons and three more 
Houses of Lords, for England, Scotland, and Wales, all 
of them nominated, and Mr. Macdonald, while he is 
quite sure that he wants the English, Scottish and Welsh 
bodies to be elected, is not at all sure whether he wants 
three new Houses or six. We should have thought that 
a great deal of useful, if unsensational, devolution could 
have been done on the lines on which Sir Charles Dilke 
was prepared to move, that is to say, of giving a far 
wider measure of local government to the County 
Councils, together with the power of common meeting 
or even of federation. Both devolution schemes strike 
us as extremely cumbrous and essentially infertile. For 
the moment, indeed, the urgent problem of government 
is not national but international. 

* * a 

Tue Government have advanced the price of house- 
hold coal by 14s. 2d. a ton and of industrial coal by 
4s. 2d. They declare it to be an inevitable step to 
putting the industry on a “ normal basis.’”’ Sir Robert 
Horne admits that by that he means restoring it to the 
coal-owners, that is to say continuing the present unrest. 
Mr. Holmes, indeed, insisted that the real meaning of 
the increase was the Government’s desire to establish the 
poor companies, when the pool breaks up in August. 





are General Polivanoff and another former Minister of 


He added that the new prices implied an added burden 
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of sixty millions, one-half of which went to the account 
of increased wages. Out of this sum the Government 
will tap some twenty millions in taxation, so that (if this 
calculation is correct) a good round sum has been handed 
over to the companies. 

* * * 

PRESIDENT Carranza of Mexico has fallen from 
power by one of the most surprisingly rapid and unani- 
mous revolutions in the history even of Latin America. 
He had always a “ bad press ’’ in the United States, but 
that, we imagine, was mainly due to his hostility to the 
Standard oil trust and to all forms of foreign exploitation. 
He won his power as the champion of the Mexican 
peons, and promised them relief from one of the worst 
systems of debt-slavery ard servile contract labor surviv- 
ing in the modern world. He had or professed a certain 
idealism, and was an “ intellectual ”’ by training, unlike 
the usual type of soldier-adventurer. How far he at all 
realized this promise of social reform we do not know. 
It is difficult to explain the coalition against him, save 
on the theory that some big purse had bought up all the 
commanding influences from the more or less respectable 
General Obregon down to the brigand Villa. If it is 
true that General Huerta is returning to power, the 
mystery is solved, for that personage was the favorite of 
the dealers in oil. That commodity grows ever scarcer 
in the States, and events in Mexico seem to suit the 
market. 

* * * 

PRESIDENT WILSON pursuing, as one New York 
correspondent calls it, the path of lonely audacity, has 
sent to a leading Democrat of the Far West a letter 
which makes sharper than ever the Treaty issue in the 
Presidential campaign. It is time, he says, that the 
Democratic Party should proudly avow its determination 
to apply without flinching “moral and Christian prin- 
ciples to the problems of the world.’’ The Covenant, 
therefore, must be ratified and acted upon with vigor— 
to enforce, that is, a treaty in which no eye but that of 
the President can see a shred of mora! or Christian prin- 
ciple. The immediate effect of this characteristic letter 
is to illumine the chaos of the party position on the eve 
of the nominating conventions. 
to have been eliminated. No Democratic probability 
hasemerged. The powerful Republican at Chicago must 
be Senator Hiram Johnson, further strengthened by the 
President's letter. Mr. Lodge has been chosen to 
preside at the opening of the Chicago convention, but 
the majority of the Republican delegates will be against 
his reservations. And, in the meantime, Mr. Wilson's 
stand intensifies the deadlock in America’s 
policy. 


Mr. Hoover would seem 


foreign 
* * * 

THERE is evidence of a strong revulsion of policy and 
feeling in America against the “ red hysteria ’’ of the 
past six months. An important feature of the raiding 
of radical centres and the arrest and deportation of aliens 
was the close co-operation of the Departments of Justice 
and Labor—that is, of Mr. Mitchell Palmer and 
Mr. W. B Wilson. The Secretary of Labor has now 
gone back on a former declaration, and has announced 
that membership of the Communist Labor Party is not 
ground for deportation. Much more emphatic is the 
stand taken by Mr. Louis Post, assistant secretary of 
Labor, who has come out with an inipassioned denuncia- 
tion of the terror organized and directed by the Attorney- 
General. He charges Mr. Palmer with permitting many 
of the five thousand alleged alien Reds who were rounded 
up to be arrested withlout warrant and to be kept for long 
periods in solitary confinement without trial. Mr. Post 
adds the surprising fact that in all the raids only three 





fire-arms were discovered, two of them being pistols. 
This notable protest follows certain courageous declara- 
tions by Federal judges, and a number of sensational 
exposures of the folly and barbarity of departmental 
agents and volunteer spies. Evidently the light is 
breaking. 

* “ * 

Ir seems probable that the meeting of the Allied 
Premiers with the German Chancellor at Spa will be 
postponed until June 20th. There are several reasons 
for the delay. Firstly, the Allies are far as yet from 
agreement among themselves as to ths indemnity. 
Secondly, the German General Election is imminent, and 
the present Coalition may not survive it. The Majority 
Socialists are gradually approaching the Independents, 
though a fusion is out of the question, while the Catholic 
Centre and the Democrats are both moving to the Right 
and away from their Socialist allies. A third reason for 
delay has suddenly arisen in Italy. Signor Nitti has 
been defeated in the Chamber over his handling of the 
post-office strike, by a combination of the Socialists with 
the Catholic “ Populists,’’ and has tendered his resig- 
nation. The sequel is unpredictable, for Radical and 
even somewhat Socialistic as this new Catholic Party is, 
one cannot imagine it co-operating with a Socialist Party 
which has joined Lenin’s International. Signor Nitti, 
though he inherited evil policies in the Adriatic and in 
Turkey, is by far the most Liberal of the three Allied 
Premiers in all questions touching Central Europe and 
Russia. His disappearance from power would be a 
heavy blow to international politics. 

* * * 

Ovr Irish correspondent writes :— 

“ The split in the camp of Ulster Unionism suggests 
that it is none too pleased with the dug-out which the 
Irish Bill gave them. The Bill from its inception has 
been controlled by the Belfast oligarchy. In concert 
with the Cabinet they consider it vital to the main- 
tenance of their power that no more and no less than 
six counties should be arbitrarily cut off from Ireland. 
Six counties only should man the life-boat. For this 
they have thrown over their professed principles, their 
Unionist colleagues in the other three counties and 
their Southern allies. They will soon realize that they 
have overshot their mark. In setting up a six-county 
legislature they have abandoned the Union; in shutting 
themselves up from the other Ulster counties and the 
rest of Ireland they have effectively destroyed all chance 
of resurrecting the religious bogey. They have cleared 
the field in the six counties for a straight fight between 
labor and capital, and in that fight the oligarehy will 
soon go down. Already, too, vehement protests are 
raised from the moneyed interests of Belfast against 
the Imperial tribute. In a little while the educational 


process will be complete and the British connection will 
have lost its last ally.” 


* * * 

THERE are rumors that Poland is negotiating both 
with Hungary and Roumania for a concerted offensive 
against Russia, and the Finnish General Mannerheim is 
travelling restlessly from one centre of ‘ White”’ 
intrigue to another. We think it more likely that 
Hungary is preparing to resist the Treaty, and if 
Roumania is arming, it may be against a possible Hun- 
garian move. That is a guess, however, and certainly it 
is an established Roumanian tradition to fall upon her 
neighbors when they are helpless. But what has she 
to gain from Russia? She has got Bessarabia. The 
Magyars and the Poles are certainly in close touch, but 
their rapprochement more probably threatens their com- 
mon enemy Tchecho-Slovakia, which is making peace 
with Russia. The politics of the Allied satellite world 
are not so simple as our own anti-Russian fanatics might 
desire. A common Junker-Magyar-Bulgarian-Turkish 





action against the Paris peace is quite as likely as a 
common move against Moscow. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


A NEW START FOR LIBERALISM. 
WE are not disposed to quarrel with the force with which 
the unclean spirit of the Coalition was last week expel'ed 
from the body it has tormented so long, or to discuss 
the part it played in its own eviction. Suffice it to 
say that it was exorcised, and that it departed, after 
its kind, 
We hold that any Coalition 
with Toryism must in the end destroy Liberalism 
by the of convicting it of the 
hypocrisy of calling black white. But it is surprising 
that a Liberal could have endured this Coalition for an 
Coercion, 


the manner of with lamentations and 


gnashings of teeth. 


simple process 


hour after its ghastly job came to an end. 
Corruption, and Delation did not use to be marks of 
Liberalism in Government, nor the neglect and deception 
of Parliament. Under the Coalition Ireland has been 
worse handled than at any period since the passage of the 
Act of Union, and every Libera] idea has been mercilessly 


stubbed out of the soil in which Gladstone planted it. 


ce ? 


Did even George III. seek to ‘‘ tie’? a whole House of 
Commons? Were Englishmen ever bought up in 
platoons, as they are bought to-day, so that the House 
of Lords hardly knows its own face from year to 
the retinue of snobbery 


crack of 


year, and stretches out 
to the said that the 
Coalition derives its title to national support from its 
successful conduct of the war. We deny such a title. 
The conduct of a great war is a disqualification for a 
Government that seeks to extend itself into a peace. 
A peace Government should be free and economical; a 
war Administration lives by reckless expenditure, by the 
suppression of liberties, and by the manufacture of 
opinion, and cannot change its habits if it would. As 
for the Liberal Party, Mr. George and the war together 
undid in a few months the idealistic work and the 
organizing energies of generations. He literally carted 
it out of Parliament. He used his Tory colleagues and 
the Tory Press to depose its chief. He sought to exclude 
Mr. Asquith even from the House of Commons that 
his immoral and anti-Liberal device of the coupon had 
made perfectly safe for him. He now keeps a Liberal 
Minister or two to answer the bell at Downing Street. 
But this Government is run as a bureaucratic, neo-Tory 


doom ? It is 


concern. The Tory accomplice of the plot against 
Mr. Asquith leads the House of Commons. A 
Tory aristocrat lords it at the Foreign Office; 


a Tory and a Protectionist rules the Exchequer. The 
indirect impact of Tory ideas on Ministerial policy is 
equally plain. The leader of the Orangemen visés the 
Irish Bill, and vetoes a Liberal extension of it, 
while with Lord French’s aid he keeps Catholic Ireland 
flaming with the rebellion he set alight. In foreign policy 
Mr. George’s hand can be discerned in a feeble pull or 
two on the runaway steed. But there is no real govern- 
ment of Europe. The Prime Minister prolonged the war 
till he broke her heart, and then handed her over to war’s 
sister, Revolution. Few living men bear a heavier load 
of responsibility for the miseries of the world. 

The Liberal case against the Coalition is therefore 
complete, and even if it and its creatures had been 














bundled out of Leamington with less ceremony 
than they received, their case would have called for no 
commiseration. The ‘‘ National Liberals,’’ which are 
to spring out of the new schism will have their day, as 
their predecessors, British Unionism and German 
Jingoism, had theirs. They will then disappear, in a 
litter of offices and appointments, having done their work 
of disintegration and moral enfeeblement. It is much 
more important to discover what will happen to the 
liberated party. We think that Mr. George’s influence, 
during and since the war, to be almost uniformly bad. 
Apart from its energy and brilliancy of improvization, 
it shows the political mind in rapid decadence; and we 
doubt whether it and its like in France, Italy, and 
America will ever see the wor'd through its convulsion. 
But we cannot put the fall of Liberalism on Mr. 
George’s shoulders alone. Liberalism was part of a 
society which failed the times because it lacked the 
prophetic instinct to discern their evil and could not 
summon the moral force to effect a rescue. It could not 
prevail against the wave of materialistic thought that 
swept over Europe in the train of the wealth that called 
it forth. Germany easily succumbed to money-getting, 
power-coveting Imperialism. But Great Britain, rich and 
timid, and like the landowner in Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Skin 
Game,” fearful of the aggressive newcomer, had fallen 
too. That was the great, the essential, tragedy. It was 
consummated when, in 1916, both the old order and its 
more Liberal advisers failed to take counsel of prudence, 
and to bring the war to an honorable end before it 
swallowed up Europe’s means of subsistence, and set her 
broken and utterly disillusioned peoples a task of 
recuperation which may well prove to be beyond their 
power. Where religion and the love of humanity failed 
to avert or to end the European war, a political creed well 
past its youth, and no longer the expression of the deepest 
thought of its generation, and of the needs of the masses 
of workers who once sustained it, could hardly, we 
suppose, expect to succeed. 

Nevertheless, it is time to examine the consequences 
of the failure of the chief doctors and guides of civiliza- 
tion. Many indeed think it irreparable. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell accuses capitalist society* of fatal delinquencies, 
which he regards as decreeing its doom, and _ its 
replacement by an avowedly Socialist society. 
Once capitalism was associated with Liberal ideas, 
such as freedom, democracy, and peace; and it 
guaranteed a continually increased output of wealth. 
But as time went on, it came to destroy freedom through 
its control of the State, and the power of the Trusts. It 
turned education into an engine of nationalist thought. 
The press lost its independence, and fell under the 
control of two or three great syndicates, in whose hands 
it became at once frivolous and reactionary. The 
capitalist system has wrecked and denuded 
the world, and made future peace impossible, save 
through its overthrow. And having estranged the 
workers, it has become inefficient as a method of 
production, and therefore cannot survive, even if 
its further life were desirable. Mr. Russell’s con- 
clusion is that the day of democracy is over, that a 
divided State cannot live, and that therefore authori- 
tarian Socialism, that is to say, a world governed by its 
producers and minutely and forcibly regulated by them, 
offers the only possible future for civilization. On this 
we have two criticisms to make. The first is that this 


*In the “ English Review” for May. 
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plan leaves the greater body of consumers out. The 
second is that if the failure of capitalism to 
ensure production be confessed, that of Communism must 
be admitted also. The experiment has not indeed been 
fairly tried; but we doubt whether the conditions of a 
successful adventure in universal State production 
exist either in Russia or in any contemporary European 
society. The wor'd has indeed been set groping for its 
future means of livelihood. But we cannot so light!y 
surrender the aids to it that a second age of democracy 
and liberty may yet supply. 

Here, therefore, is the issue set down for trial. 
What part can a revived and emancipated Liberalism 
play in determining the future of State Government and 
of industrial organization? Mr. Masterman will next 
week discuss that question in detail, and a leader of the 
Labor Party will, we hope, reply to him. We will here 
make only one contribution to it. Frankly, we think the 
old Party system is over. An educated State, conducted 
by its workers of hand and brain, is the ideal 
here and everywhere, and there is no other. Its 
bounds may be far too narrow; its concept of free- 
dom, the best thing in life, and the sweetést, may prove, 
under the rule of trade unionism, to be quite inadequate. 
But if Liberalism knows its business, it may become the 
regulator and the adviser of industrial democracy. It 
has nothing to say against self-government in industry ; 
on the contrary an enlightened capitalism may first 
promote and then give place to it. It is, as even this 
House of Commons has shown, more expert in the busi- 
ness of Parliamentary criticism than is the Labor Party. 
It knows much more of finance, which is the vital question 
for Europe, and for years to come the upper and middle- 
classes will retain their skill in national and international 
administration, and no workmen’s party can replace 
them. For all its later Imperialism, it has not abandoned 
its belief in disarmament, in free trade as a path 
to the reunion of Europe, or in international govern- 
ment, and its leaders have now in form declared that 
the Treaty of Versailles must give place to a new 
instrument, designed to arrest, and, if possible, avert 
the ruin it has distributed among its victims. 
Through the many channels of its intellectual influence, 
therefore, Liberalism can maintain a continual instruction 
in the art of government, and in the value of patience 
and order in its evolution. A!] that is for the future. 
The immediate moral of Leamington is that it restores 
the Liberal, or we should prefer to call it the Radical 
Party, to the task of free criticism. There it will naturally 
reach out for helpers. In the act it will encounter the 
same intellectual need in Labor. It would indeed be a 
poor piece of management that failed to unite their forces 
in unmasking and destroying the base thing that now 
governs us. 





BACKING CHAOS. 


Since the publication of the telegram of congratulation 
sent in the King’s name to the Polish President and 
Commander-in-Chief, it would be an affectation to speak 
of the policy of the Allies in Russia as mysterious. It 
has swung back, with one of the familiar pendulum 
motions, from the relative friendliness of early spring to 
a phase of temporizing hostility. In point of fact, no 
Minister, not even Mr. Lloyd George, positively desired 
normal relations with the Soviet Government. He has 
never plainly said what the British people ought to insist 














on—that we should make peace with Russia. If he 
proclaimed the truth that one cannot fight an idea by 
armed intervention, it was only after events had shown 
that intervention was costly, unpopular, and ineffective. 
The policy of a gradual rapprochement with Moscow, 
beginning in the economic field, was adopted because the 
contrary course had broken down. It exhibited in its 
many facets the Odysseus-like subt'ety of the Prime 
Minister. He prefers positive politics. When one line 
of action has failed he does not sulk, nor does he wait. 
He tries something else. There were indeed “ many 
wiles,’’ involved in this plan of trading through the 
co-operators. Firstly, since the Russian co-operators 
abroad, are or were hostile to the Soviets, a favor to them 
might undermine the authority of Moscow. Tken there 
was just a chance that grain might be got by barter: 
that would lower prices and win votes. 

But before this British policy had time to bear fruit, 
a new French scheme emerged above the Lorizon. The 
French never had an unlimited faith in Denikin; he was 
Mr. Churchill’s discovery. The French have always put 
their money on the Poles, aa old Napoleonic tradition. 
Little use could be made of the Poles, however, while 
Denikin was in the field, for they like the idea of a 
strong Tsarist Russia no better than they like Bolshevism. 
Their inaction last year goes far to explain the failure of 
the whole White plan of campaign. By March it seemed 
likely that the French plan of a big Polish attack would 
be realized. If they had failed to make terms with one 
of the Ukrainian factions, the Poles might have been 
content with the wide frontiers of 1772, which give them 
an alien population of over 26 millions beyond their own 
racial frontiers in provinces where the Polish minority 
is sometimes as Jow as one per cent., and never higher 
than eleven per cent. When, however, General Petliura 
accepted the Polish hegemony and alliance, the hope of 
peace disappeared. Moscow would have paid a high 
price for peace, but it could not abandon all South 
Russia. Somewhere between March and April the die 
was cast, and the programme arranged for another 
summer of war against Russia. 

How did British policy respond to this prospect? 
It evidently decided to “go slow,’’ and to continue play- 
ing with both sides. The economic negotiations on one 
pretext or another were delayed. The blockade was not 
formally raised. The minefields were not swept in the 
Baltic. Conventional objections were raised to the persons 
of the Russian delegates. In short, no trade was done, 
and those Russian ships of which we hear, laden with 
raw material for export, remain at the quays of 
Petrograd. The calculation seems to be, that if Poland 
can deliver the knock-out blow, it would be a mistake to 
consummate a policy of positive friendliness with Moscow. 
In a furtive way encouragement is given to Poland. She 
is allowed to obtain munitions in London. She receives 
from the Exchequer a loan or credit amounting to some 
(we think five) millions. 

Then comes the episode of the King’s telegram. It 
does not in so many words congratulate the Polish armies 
on their victory. It is, however, addressed to Field- 
Marshal Pilsudski, the author of the whole policy of 
attack and the commander of these armies, and it is 
timed, with its extravagant language of congratulation, 
to reach Warsaw on the day when that very sensitive city 
is celebrating the victory by a public holiday In vain does 
Mr. Bonar Law tell the House that the Government is 
neutral in this business of the Polish offensive. The 
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telegram has, in the mind of every average Pole, stamped 
Pilsudski’s adventure with British approval. 

Our participation in the Polish attack may be less 
direct than that of France. So far as we know, France 
has supplied most if not all of the Polish guns and 
munitions, and it is her numerous military “ mission ”’ 
which acts as an expert Polish general staff. Our action 
in the Crimea is, however, as direct as any enemy of 
Moscow could desire. Twice at least in the last ten days 
the Moscow wireless has reported that our warships have 
shelled South Russian coast-towns, and Mr. Bonar Law 
confirms the news. The official explanation is, of course, 
that these bombardments are au act of mercy. 
shelling Russian 


We are 
against those traditions of 
civilized warfare which we reaffirmed only the other day, 
when we branded German admirals as 


ports, 


certain 

induce Moscow to come to terms 
with the White General von Wrangel in the Crimea, who 
is said to be at the head of a pitiful crowd of refugees. 
That is not the General’s account of himself. He vows 
that he will not negotiate. he boasts that he is ready to 
lead an offensive. 


yy: } 
In order t 


‘ criminals, 


He heartens his men by declaring that 
the British navy will “ guarantee the inviolability of the 
Crimea.’’ Is this bluff? Or does it mean that we are 
assuring to the White forces a permanent base in the 
Crime2? Ii so, i It controls the mouths 
of the Don, the Sea of Azoff, and the chief grain ports 
of South Russia. A general who holds it could blockade 
all South Russia with a battery and a torpedo boat. More- 
over, from this base, a flank attack on the Reds could be 
delivered with deadly effect, when Pilsudski’s advance 
has gone a little further We do not assert that our 
Government has this desigu in view. We do point out, 
however, that by delaying the liquidatioa of the Denikin- 
Wrangel adverture, our may be contributing 
directly aud powerfully to the whole scheme of the 
Polish offensive. 


it is well chosen. 


navy 


towards a war which both 
the Allies and the Lesgue of Nations ought to have used 
every means to stcp, is possible, we suppose, on'y because 
the average citizen sti!] imagines that it is a kind of 
heritage and echo of the world-war. The facts are much 
the opposite. At the head of the Polish armies is 
Marshal Pilsudski, a gallant amateur so'dier, who in 
1914 raised his Polish Legion in Austria, and fought at 
its head on the Eastern Front, under Austro-German 
command, against Russia. His ally is the Ukrainian 
adventurer, General Petliura, who first made a separate 
peace at Brest-Litovsk, and contracted there to ‘et the 
German armies in to the Ukraine, and to deliver up to 
them its stores of grain. These are the friends 
of the Allies! Nor does the anomaly end here. The 
last budget of Poland’s disordered finances was presented 
to the Diet by Baron Bilinski, as Finance Minister, a 
gentleman who fil'ed the same post in the Austrian 
Cabinet which let loose the world-war, insisted hotly on 
the ultimatum to Serbia, he!ped to ruin the finances of 
the Hapsburg dominions by war, and then after the 
collapse, repeated the same operation in Poland. On 
the other side the command has passed, it is said, to the 
dashing General Brusiloff, who again and again saved 
the Eastern front from Austrian and German offensives. 

To regard his opponents as our natural “allies ’’ is 
to play with words. Is their cause ours? They are 
fighting to tear the Ukraine, which means al! South 
Russia, away from the Russian State. But all last year 
we spent our millions to achieve the opposite result! The 
French sent their troops to Odessa, and we gave our 
tanks to Denikin, in order to enab'e him to recover this 
region for Imperial Russia. There is no issue at stake 
save the destruction, by any and every means, of a 


This equivocal attitude 
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Socialist Republic, and the aggrandisement of French 
finance by the exploitation of Ukrainian grain and 
minerals. 

This disastrous turn in the wheel of Eastern policy 
seems to have taken our political wor'd by surprise. Mr. 
Asquith has now made at Scarborough a strong protest 
against the Polish aggression, and Captain Wedgwood 
Benn has made a brave attempt to explore and cha!lenge 
it. But the Parliamentary Labor Party failed to rally to 
him, and the occasion was abortive. What is its excuse? 
The fate of a Socialist State might have been supposed to 
interest a Socialist or semi-Socialist Party, even if it 
took no interest in the doctrine of self-determination. 
Labor was more alert some months ago, when it issued, 
over the signatures of the leading moderates cf the party, 
its warning against the Polish design, which at that 
moment was only an unrealized scheme. The event has 
shown that their words went unheeded at San Remo. 
Yet when Captain Benn made his motion of adjournment, 
there were not Labor meinbers enough in attendance in 
the House to help a bard of Liberals and one Tory to 
make the necessary forty. The weakness of Labor in the 
iiouse is rapidly undoing the effect of its much better 
work in the country. It is intellectually outclassed. It has 
missed chance after chance at by-elections of sending 
better brains to speak for it in Parliament, nor do the 
men whom it has there make a full use of their oppor- 
tunities. What Parnell did with eighty men, might be 
done almost as effectively with sixty. The result of this 
inadequacy must be that the Government must smile 
when the Labor leaders tell it that the working class is 
deeply stirred over Russia. For our part, we believe 
that the thinking part of it really was stirred. 
Nevertheless, its leaders have allowed this Polish assault 
to take it by surprise. 

It is not the political aspect of this war which mainly 
concerns us. We do not pretend to know, nor do we 
greatly care, what precise degree of autonomy would be 
best fo» Ukrainia, or for that matter for the Caucasian 


States. Nor have we any illusions to lose about 
Bolshevism. To our thinking, in the East and in a less 


degree all over Europe, good government has been made 
impossible by the economic sequels to the war. Not for 
a decade to come, and it may be longer, could anyone 
make a success of government in this wilderness. We 
think :t likely, however, that the Reds under a modified 
régime, may at this stage do better than anyone else. 
The root fact is that, whether from weariness or starva- 
tion, or hopelessness, or want of tools and raw materials, 
the Russian population, never at its best industrious, is 
ceasing to work. “ White ’”’ coercion could not (and 
did not when it had the chance) contrive to drive or 
crganize labor. Red discipline conceivably might 
achieve the miracle. It was trying hard, and now just 
at the moment when the Red Army had been converted 
into labor battalions, and the Communists, who leaven 
the whole system, had been distributed through all the 
workshops, the Polish attack forces a return to 
war. The factories which had begun to make 
ploughs must again make shells, and the skilled artisan 
exchange his blouse for a uniform. This means the post- 
ponement of any economic reconstruction for another 
year. Even if the invasion is repelled, Moscow will be 
next winter still nearer to absolute famine than it was 
last year. Hundreds of thousands of healthy men will 
be infected with the Ukrainian typhus, and that 
granary, raked last year with civil war and pogroms, 
will go through the furnace once more. 

If the Allies had called on the Angels of the 
Apocalypse to pour out their vials on mankind, they 
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could not have acted more criminally than they did when 
some allowed and others helped Poland to attack. 


Nor | 


is it any consolation to reflect that the Poles, even if they | 


win, will suffer economically as severely as the Russians. 
In the long run we shall suffer too. This chaos cannot 
feed us, nor will it trade with us. There goes dowi too, 
in the complacent impotence of the League of Nations, 
the last hope that this depressed and neglected institution, 
overshadowed by the military alliance, might have proved 
its power to impose conciliation on bellicose Powers. 





THE POLITICS OF OTL. 

Tue satisfaction of handing over to his successor the 
government of a restored and pacified country—this, said 
President Carranza a short time ago, was his hope. 
There seems to be little doubt that the hope would have 
been fulfilled during the present year but for an event 
which occurred in 1917. A few months after Carranza 
was confirmed in his office—largely, if not mainly, 
through the support of Mr. Wilson, his Government, 
proclaimed the new Mexican Constitution. It was a 
remarkable document, extraordinarily offensive to tlie 
foreign capitalist interests—oil, silver, and ranching, 
most particularly oil—which since the dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz had mastered the life of the country. 

To those interests the Constitution .as a whole 
appeared grotesque enough. But Article 27 was an out- 
rage. It declared, not only that all minerals belonged to 
the nation, but that petroleum was inalienable public 
property and the oil wells could only be exploited by 
concessionaires on condition of continuous working. 
Thereby the great oil corporations—American, British, 
and Dutch—received formal notice that their property 
would no longer be guaranteed under an absolute title, 
and this just at the time when the war experience was 
proving the exact truth of Admiral Fisher’s famous 
maxim that oil rules the world. The central fact of the 
Mexican situation during the past three years is there. 
If Carranza had been a placable ruler with whom the oil 
corporations could have done business in the manner and 
on the terms they understand, his Governnient would 
have been supported, his personal character would have 
been lauded instead of being blackened, and Mexico 
would have been a gallant ally. Carranza, however, was 
not placable, and he has been destroyed. 

The movement for his destruction may be dated 
definitely from his proclamation of February, 1918, fixing 
a scheme of royalties and taxation which the oil corpora- 
tions denounced as an edict of sheer confiscation. In the 
United States, immediately after the Armistice, they 
launched a terrific propaganda against Mr. Wilson’s 
policy of forbearance. It was said that the United States 
being now, providentially, a great military power, 
could no longer tolerate the turbulence and barbarism of 
her Southern neighbor. The National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico preached 
loudly and insistently that it was the mission of tie 
United States to intervene and “ clean up’’ Mexico. A 
year ago, by a singular coincidence, the convenient 
Francisco Villa was discovered to be once again in revolt, 
but his activities came to naught by midsummer. Then 
a new atrocities campaign was started. America was 
flooded with interventionist literature, backed by 
inexhaustible funds. In November came the promising 
incident of the American consular agent, Jenkins, and it 
seemed quite reasonable to expect that, President Wilson 
being in retreat, Mr. Lansing would succeed in 
committing even the Democratic Administration to 
aggressive action. But Mr. Wilson was well enough to 

stop it, and Mr. Lansing left the State Department. 
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Nevertheless, the resources of civilization, as 
Gladstone might have sxid, were by no means exhausted. 
In April President Carranza found himself surrounded 
by enemies. It was estimated that a score of revolu- 
tionary factions were in motion. Sonora, the northern- 
most State on the Pacific coast, broke into rebellion. 
General Obregon rapidly gathered force. Gonzalez, 
Carranza’s commander-in-chief, deserted to the enemy. 
A week ago Mexico City fell to the insurgents. 
To-day Carranza is a prisoner, and Obregon for 
the hour dictator. Explanations of the affair are 


numerous, and, of course, mutually contradictory. 
The most curious is the suggestion that 
Carranza staged a revolution in order that he 


might be in a position to postpone the Presidential 
election, which should be held on the first Sunday of 
July. The President is not eligible for re-election. It 
is generally agreed that there is no man of equal ability 
or experience available, but it is far more reasonable 
to assume that the political infancy of the Mexicans and 
their leaders is a strong factor in the making of the 
revolution at the turn of the Presidential period. No 
one, however, who hes followed the astounding course 
of the combined propaganda and conspiracy against 
which the late President was compelled and enabled for 
so long to fight, can be in any doubt as to what has been 
the major influence in the overthrow of Carranza. 
Mexico in this respect is the single contemporary 
analogue of Russia. For what, then, may we look now? 
Those in America and elsewhere, who have worked or 
hoped for the elimination of Carranza are persuaded that 
his removal means the disappearance of the gravest 
menace to peaceful relations between the United States 
and Mexico; and it is undeniable that the revolution 
brings a sharp check to the American interventionists. 
All the same, however, there are certain to be surprises 
in store for the international oil magnates and their 
dependents. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE RUSSIAN 
INTELLECTUALS. 


We publish below a letter from Mr. Edward 
Carpeuter, which arrived too late for our last week’s 
issue. We have now received over forty friendly replies 
to the appeal of the Russiais for a renewal of relations, 
representing most schools and types of liberal thought in 
this country. We may add that we have written to 
Maxim Gorki, asking him to consider the sending of a 
deputation, with the consent of the two Governments, 
and assuring him in that case that it may count on a 
warm, we believe we may say, an enthusiastic reception. 


UnrorTUNATELY, being absent from home, I missed at the 
time your two issues containing the “ Appeal of the Russian 
Intellectuals ’’ and the British replies to the same. I hope, 
however, it is not too late for me to add a few words. 

I must say I admi:e the extremely temperate and large- 
minded attitude of the Russian intellectuals in this matter. 
If our Government could be persuaded to invite a deputation 
from this group to visit our country and lay before us the 
case for a general resumption of mutual relations, it would be 
a matter of the utmost service; but (as I notice from some of 
the replies even of our intellectuals) the “ Bolshevist Bogey ” 
is still on the rampage, and making attempts at rapproche- 
ment difficult. 

The action of our Russian friends may, however, in any 
case lead the way to similar movements in other countries. 
We know that already a French and Swiss group of literary 
men is working towards the calling of a Conference with 
similar groups from Germany, Austria, Italy, and (it is to be 
hoped) England. The generous yet modest attitude of the 
Russian group might well serve as a pattern to the others ; 
and England surely will not be far behind in furthering the 
movement. 
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I have had occasion more than once before to speak of 
the so-called “ Chinese Academy ”"—which for a thousand 
years (since 900 a.p.) has had so great a sway over the 
destinies of China. A body of over 200 literary men, with no 
direct executive power but having their papers and manifestoes 
circulated by the million over the land, has been able to direct 
the thought of the Chinese mass-peoples and assist their 
“ self-determination”” in a most remarkable manner. The 
last great work of this body was when, twenty years ago, In 
a brochure circulated by millions, they warned the Chinese 
people of their imminent danger from Western Civilization, 
and called upon them to arm themselves against it—not only 
with warships and guns, but by a careful study of our methods 
in education, science, industry, and so forth. The result of 
that brochure is still seen in the crowds of young Chinese 
(and Japanese) students in our great industrial and literary 
centres. 

Is it too much to hope that a similar “ Academy ” formed 
in the Western World may open the eyes of the people here 
to the dangers of our present situation, and even lead to the 
establishment in Europe of a new and regenerate order of 
society—a real “ civilization,” if it may so be called? 

; Epwarp CARPENTER. 


The following writers authorize us to append their 


names :— 
Mr. J. M. Keynes. 
Mr. J. L. HAmMonpD. 





A Dondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

I pewreve that tenders, of which one at least was 
semi-official, have been made to Sinn Fein, and have 
been rejected. Their basis was that the six counties must 
remain a fixed part of the Irish Bill (—the Carson veto—) 
but that for the rest of the country there might be as 
much Home Rule as was compatible with Ireland remain- 
ing in the Empire. 


I spPoKe the other day with an acute and experienced 
man, who had watched from close quarters the making 
of the Treaty, and had seen something of its effects. He 
thought ill of the European situation, being unable to 
see how some of the countries most directly affected, both 
victors and vanquished, could survive, at least in their 
existing political forms, in face of the rise in 
prices, the economic losses, the mora! disturbance of 
the war, and the total lack of wisdom and justice in the 
so-called settlement. He assumed that the Treaty, being 
entirely worthless, must go, and that this was generally 
recognized, but that the League of Nations, as at present 
constituted, gave no hope of recovery, and that only a 
drastic reduction in the scale and cost of government 
would avail to see Continental society through its 
immediate travail. He disbelieved in palliatives. Only 
after great suffering could a reduced population, 
submitting to a lower standard of living, hope to sustain 
itself, and gradually grope along to a reconstituted life. 
As we could just pay our way, we were exempt, so far 
as the immediate future was concerned, from this hard 
experience. But at least three great European nations 
must submit to it. 


I macine that if or when the Spa Conference sits 
it will have the problem of indemnities before it in a 
very different shape from that which it first assumed. In 
spite of the endeavors of the Poincaré-Tardieu-Klotz 
group, M. Millerand, with the urgent calls of the French 
Treasury behind him, has at last come round to the 
moderate view, and agréed in principle that Germany 
should be asked to pay a fixed sum—which may be 120 
to 150 millions—for thirty years. 





The proposal now is 
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to capitalize this amount, and give it the form of an 
International Loan, which will be commended to the 
American market. Germany’s payments in ships and 
materials will be regarded as covering her first two instal- 
ments, and the inducement to her to accept will be that 
she will be guaranteed a small share of the divisible 
capital of the loan. Thus the statesmen come back to 
realities. The trouble is that they are coming back 
so late, and that to-day it is doubtful whether Germany 
can ever shoulder such a burden, or whether America 
will find the money, or whether if she does it can give 
more than a feeb'e and passing relief. 


THE squeamish shudder at the rudeness of Leaming- 
ton, but the robust rejoice to be rid of the Coalition, and 
of the green sickness in Liberalism of which it was the 
cause. The indignation of the expe'led is, of course, 
part of the game. There was no organization of the 
meeting against them. On the contrary the London 
delegates were expressly asked to give them a patient 
hearing. But the wrath of the Northerners boiled 
over. They came to the meeting full of the scandal of 
Spen Valley and of the assault on Mr. Runciman, and 
when the most unpalatable of the ‘‘ Coalies’’ opened 
in the most provocative manner (one leading incident 
was a derisive inquiry as to the result in Sunderland) 
there was no holding them. The result was as healthy 
as it was inevitable. The device of the coupon had 
failed. It was meant to kill an independent Liberalism. 
But the bulk of the Associations refused to pass under 
the Tory yoke, and from that moment the only path to 
health lay through a definite refusal of fusion, in other 
words, open secession. In another few months the 
flower of young Liberalism would have gone over to 
Labor, leaving the dregs to Mr. Lloyd George and a small 
body of elderly loyalists to Mr. Asquith. Now at least 
there is a Liberal Party again. 


One industry at least flourishes in Europe—the sale 


of arms. Poland and Finland are, L am told, the two 
centres. France is the culprit in the Polish case, 
Germany in Finland. Such traffic is a breach of the 
Treaty. 





TRAVELLERS from Russia have come here just too late 
to signify the effects of the Polish attack, but they are 
convinced that even if it succeeds, it will bring about no 
great political change. This last crime or last folly of the 
Entente may cause the death of millions by disease and 
starvation, but there will be no third Russian revolu- 
tion, for the simple reason that the Soviets are the oaly 
organ of government left, and all parties, including 
Tsarists, are deliberately or instinctively drawn to them. 
There is no trade unionism, and the “direction ’’ of 
labor is universally approved, for there is no other way 
of keeping the feeble pulse of industry going. It 
languishes not because the people are idle and demoralized 
by State rations without work, so much as because the 
factories lack tools and raw materials. We have slain 
industry in Russia just as we have slain it in the 
Baltic, because we will not feed it nor let it be fed. The 
Bolshevist governors do their best and have so far modi- 
fied the three-ration system as to give premiums for good 
work, in the shape of special rations of butter or milk 
or fats. But what can they do to restore the economic 
life of the community when its circulation depends on 
less than 2,000 locomotives, many of which are 
out of repair? It seems that the Poles have only a 
limited agreement with the Ukrainians, and will not 
pursue the joint adventure beyond the Dnieper. But 
even in that form it may strike a fatal blow at the 
weakening heart of Russia. 
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An English 


experience of 


traveller gives me _ her recent 
Germany. The people will have 
a hard struggle to live through the months before 
the harvest. Potatoes have already failed in 
Saxony, where they are the staple food; in Berlin the 
weekly bread ration is two pounds of sticky, indigestible 
stuff; and generally it may be said that if the people 
depended on the rations they would die. They have, 
therefore, to supplement them by smuggled food, which 
is sold almost openly, but what with the iack of money 
among the customers, the high prices paid by the 
smugglers, the want of transport, and the ill-feeling 
between town and country, the supplies which exist are 
hard to get at. The enfeeblement of the dwarfed children 
is so great that the slightest ailment carries them off. 
Hope has almost disappeared, or fixes itself only on 
Soviet Russia, now the one remaining star in the 
German workers’ sky. The fixed idea is that 
France means to ruin them, and that it is useless to work, 
for she will rob them of their store as bees are robbed by 
their keepers. But there is a pathetically friendly, almost 
an affectionate feeling for this country, awakened by 
the excellent conduct of the troops, and the exemplary 
kindness on the part of officers, tales of which run from 
mouth to mouth. 


Tue French spare the Germans no drop in the cup 
of humiliation. My informant saw one Frenchwoman 
enter a railway carriage on the French side, approaching 
the frontier, and boast that she had just spat on a Boche. 
On German soil another Frenchwoman answered a remark 
of hers that the country was pretty, with the retort that 
there was nothing beautiful in Germany, that all 
Germans were barbarians, and that the country was 
worthy of them. These remarks, made in a loud voice, 
were listened to in perfect silence by a carriage full of 
Germans. But, apart from the behavior of the black 
troops (who had committed horrible excesses), the 
crowning outrage was the quartering of the Senegalese 
in Goethe’s old and beautiful house in Frankfort. On 
this a German lady writes :— 

“The house belonged to Goethe’s parents, and he 





was born and passed his youth there; his own rooms | 


are kept with his toys and books and furniture; and 
the whole house is maintained in the state it was in in 
his lifetime, with the costly furniture of the reception 
rooms, the homely comfort of the living rooms, and his 


mother’s kitchen and back-garden, and a very precious | 
little collection of letters, pictures, and printed maiter 


attached—a shrine for pilgrims from all civilized 
countries, sacred to every German. The French of a 
hundred years ago would be the first to cry out against 
such sacrilege.” 


“Sacrilege,’’ indeed. Readers of Eckermann will 
remember the invariable nobility of Goethe’s speech 
about the French, and the affection in which literary 
Paris held the greatest of cosmopolitans. 


Wuat is the ‘“‘ Times’’ coming to? A few weeks 
ago Dr. Hagberg Wright, writing in Ture Nation, 
scarified what he called the ‘nauseating out- 
pouring of perverted religiosity’? which has been 
published in this country under the title of ‘‘ The Jewish 
Peril,’ and  sedulously boomed by reactionary 
Russian refugees. The work is a farrago of neurotic 
nonsense, and its author passes on his illuminated way 
from the “‘ inhabitants of heaven ’’ to the visions and 
prophecies of “ St. Seraphim.’’ But his object was plain 
enough, aud Mr. Aylmer Maude (who is no Bo'shevik) 
accurately describes and dates its use as a weapon in the 
promotion of pogroms, 
Okhrana in the campaign against Witte’s reforms. It 


forged and used by the | 


pretends to describe a Communist plot promoted by the 
‘ Elders of Sion ’’ (7.e. by a Jewish international society) 
to destroy Governments and set up a universal reign of 
terror. To this gibberish the ‘‘ Times ’’ pays the homage 
of an article in its largest type, written by ‘‘ A Corres- 
pondent.’’ This gentleman wraps “The Jewish 
Peril’’ in the solemn vocabulary of awe-struck 
comment, from which such epithets as “uncanny ”’ 
(three times repeated) and “ prophetic’’ dart out 
like flashes from an electric torch. In other words 
the “Times ’’ allows an apparently honored writer 
to suggest to its readers that the ‘‘ Elders of Sion ’’ have 
an existence outside the perverted brain that imagined 
them, that Bolshevism is their child, and that Europe 
may have just escaped a ‘Pax Germanica’”’ to sink 
under a diabolical “Pax Judzica’’! ll this in the 
‘““Times’’ of Saturday last. I wonder what the 
‘* Elders ’’ of the Printing House Square ‘‘ Zion ’’ would 
have thought of it. 


Tuis year’s Academy struck me as more like a 
dream of British art than an actual representation of it. 
it recalled those waking moments after a troubled night 
which see the procession of shadows feebly jostling each 
other as they pass and slip away into forgetfulness. Now 
there was a hint of the portrait-painting Millais, or of 
an earlier British classicism, or even of the pre- 
Raphaelites; here touches of color that might not 
have been there if Titian hadn’t lived; and there again 
an embroyo spectre of futurism. But beyond a nice 
landscape or two, nothing individual or characteristic, 
unless it be Orpen’s grcups of elvish statesmen and their 
acolyte soldiers, priests, and clowns. You could not say 
that the artists lacked all power to paint. What you felt 
was that they had nothing to say that had not been far 
better said before, and nothing in England to represent 
that interested them, save, maybe, the waves and pebbles 
on her shores. 


I surrose nothing like the success of Mr. Keynes’s 
book has been known in the records of serious literature 
in our time. In all 100,000 copies of its various editions 
have been printed, and the early sales of the work in 
America were at the rate of 1,000 a day. Mr. Keynes 
is at work on a second volume, also of great consequence, 
for it will deal with the financial problem, expound the 
existing system, and examine the governing factors in 
the crisis of currency and exchange. 


Hotipay Moons :— 
The danger of Empire is that in the continual 
acquisition of power a governing race inevitably loses the 


‘instinct of service. 


Men are often let out of Hell, but the Old 
Inhabitant usually comes back again. 

Nature does not heal sorrow, but she gives it an 
air of inevitableness, and her slow anodyne prepares the 
soul for its acceptance. 

Life is always a voyage of discovery, but as the years 
go on the new country has a bleaker look, and the clouds 
hang heavier. 

Youth, starting on a journey to a far country, took 
with him a rose, the gift of his beloved, a friend, and a 
staff, cut from a stout oak on his father’s estate. The 
flower soon faded, the friend left him on a separate quest, 
but when he arrived at the postern gate, he still had his 


good staff to lean on. 
A WAvyFaRER. 
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Lite and Letters. 


APATHY. 
WHEN a patient recovers from a serious operation there 
is always a more or less protracted period of resignation 
and indifference. The facu'ties are still partially 
numbed, the physical frame is weak, and the will-power 
remains in abeyance. Stimulants only lead to reaction 
and the process of restoration is wearisome and slow. 

In spite of strikes and occasional eruptions of indig- 
nation the most general characteristic of the national 
temper to-day, after five tedious years of devastating 
warfare, is apathy. Peop'e are no longer stunned and 
stupefied as they were during the war and immediately 
after, but although they have awakened they are not 
refreshed, although the nightmare has passed the dawn 
has brought no zest for vigorous endeavor. The sky is 
still over-clouded, they stretch their limbs and wait, 
they hear no call to be up and doing. Obedient and 
submissive they were made to be, and the habit still 
c'ings. They grumble, but they trudge on. There is no 
visible remedy for the old ills which seem heavier than 
ever, there are no clear cut issues to their unseeing eyes, 
no bright road which would lead them to better days. 
They do not despair, for they are incapab'e of any such 
intense feeling: the indignant protests of leaders do not 
rouse them; they are mildly sceptical, and wholly and 
entirely indifferent. Things are bad, but just not quite 
intolerab!e. They have spent their strength in the 
vastest exertion ever made and nothing has come of it. 
Why exert themselves further? Why worry? Why 
listen to further political clamor? Why not take the 
line of least resistance? Do nothing, wait, drift, passion- 
less, submissive, resigned; physically, mentally and 
morally apathetic. 

The inertia of apathy is the most deadening force 
that exists. Attack, resistance or opposition are stimu- 
lants to conflict, and by conflict alone can man justify 
his existence—not physical conflict, but spiritual conflict. 
The physical conflict in its unprecedented magnitude has 
sapped the spiritual strength of the people. Great as 
the physical casualties were, the spiritual casualties are 
far greater. Many there are sick, maimed, halt and 
paralyzed physically, but many more still are incapaci- 
tated spiritually. 

Is this unjustifiable pessimis:..; Let us take the 
political parties. The Tories are leaderless, dispirited, 
without a policy, trusting only on the innate conser- 
vatism of the rank and file, who have always been content 
to be patronized and to listen with awe and admiration 
to the dreams of Imperialism. The o'd habit remains, 
but it 7s a habit except when fear of possible changes 
rouses for a moment the indolent minds. The Liberals, 
torn with largely superficial personal dissensions, com- 
mand an ever decreasing following of listless and 
despondent electors with little hope and no faith. Many 
watch the internecine warfare of their leaders with a 
shake of the head, and either drift to other parties or 
abstain if an election comes their way. And Labor—are 
not there brighter prospects there? Leaderless—yes, but 
with a clear policy and high ideal, with increasing 
numbers and successful by-elections, sure'y to say that 
apathy exists in their ranks is untrue. But think what 
Labor ought to be; think of the millions of wage-earners 
—men and women! The meetings are well packed, the 
processions successful, the trade union branches well 
attended, but these are a mere handful compared to the 
hundreds of thousands of the si'ent and apathetic. Every 
candidate is beginning to understand that in the vast new 
constituencies it is not the active 40 per cent., but the 





unknown, unreachable 60 per cent. to which he has to 
turn his attention; organization is found in the new 
circumstances to be of far greater importance than the 
personality and the policy of the candidate, and at the 
end, in defiance of all effort, a large percentage will not 
rouse themseves for the effort of going to the poll. Any 
ardent propagandist will tell you that rallying forces 
against opposition and attack is inspiring work. It is 
not the strength of the force on your front that brings 
dismay, but the hanging back, the indifference, the 
hopeless resignation of the comrades at your side. This 
is a dead weight which chains your feet to the ground, 
saps your energy, and enervates the vitality of all effort. 

There is the apathy of despair—‘‘ What can I do? 
The forces are too strong for me. If I move I may make 
things even worse than they are now—better leave it 
alone.’’ There is the apathy—the most widespread and 
the most common—produced by our economic system. 
Ceaseless toil, and mechanical drudgery, brutalize and 
prevent any spiritual awakening. Fagged and exhausted, 
the man, shirt-sleeved or b!ack-coated, seeks other dis- 
tractions than mental effort in his few hours of leisure. 
The woman, bound to the home, can never get relief from 
the sordid routine of domestic cares. Prices may make 
them grumble, they may even strike, but what matters 
to them Empire, changes in the social system, foreign 
relations, Ireland, Amritsar, starving Europe, or the 
multifarious policies and doctrines and creeds they hear 
of? Nothing. They, the great herd, submit not as 
conscious fatalists but as creatures of the seemingly over- 
powering pressure of circumstance. Then there is the 
apathy produced by surfeit. The over-oiled machine 
works as badly as that which gets seized from want of 
oil. In the rich patrician class it has always been the 
tradition that you must die for your country if duty calls, 
but there is no obligation to live for your country. When 
peace comes it is a respite from any service and you may 
drift back into the old easy groove of luxurious indolence, 
the old parasitic existence of the hedonist. But apart 
from this comparatively small class, a large number are 
now occupied in spending money to which they have not 
been accustomed, in attempts to fill their leisure with 
mild but futile dissipation. In all directions devices are 
sought to prevent the effort of thinking. The pub, the 
picture house, the football match, the race-course, revues, 
gramophones, bridge, jigsaw puzzles, and all the various 
thought-saving appliances help to obviate the disagreeable 
necessity of thinking, for thought is troublesome, irk- 
some, and disturbing, the great enemy of lethargy, the 
sworn foe of apathy. Our legislature too, in this one 
respect, is truly representative. Never has the apathy of 
Parliament produced a system of government more 
closely resembling dictatorship. 

But outside politics—if anything is outside politics 
in its larger sense—in literature, in art, there is no 
arresting movement, no absorbing interest, no compelling 
appeal. Youth was to lead us, but youth is chiefly 
affected. Youth, with surprising lack of originality, con- 
demns its predecessors and occupies much time in 
ridiculing the past generation. But it sounds no trumpet 
call to arouse us from our slumber of resignation and lead 
us to the glories of a new and better world, or to stir our 
imagination with the achievements of creative genius. 

Do the Churches help to dissipate this spell of 
inertia? Certainly not. They prefer it; they trade on 
it. It is just the state of mind they approve, for it helps 
them to uphold their stale old traditions. They may not 
reach the hearts of the apathetic. That matters not. 
They have nothing to fear from a vitality which might 
be subversive. They can continue to sow their sterile 
seed, it does not much signify on what soil it falls. 
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By temperament we are a phlegmatic race. It takes 
a good deal to rouse us, though once roused and once 
convinced we are capable of great things. Apathy does 
not mean vacuity of mind, nor does it mean innate 
lassitude. It is a passing phase, an after effect. It can 
be cast off like a cumbersome cloak in the twinkling of 
an eye. We can be released from its fetters in a flash. 
But there must be an inspiring cal!. When will it come? 


ArTHUR PoNsONBY. 





Susie. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ “LONDON SYMPHONY.”’ 


Tue ‘‘ London Symphony ”’ is a very notable landmark 
in the career of a composer who is recognized by al 
except a handful of cranks and faddists to have been the 
most disturbing and vitalizing influence felt by English 
music for many along day. If one says ‘‘ to have been ”’ 
rather than “‘ to be,’’ that is simp'y because an enforced 
silence of five years was imposed upon Vaughan Williams 
by the war, and we have scarcely realized that he is once 
more living and working amongst us. Now the silence 
is broken, and a drastic revision and condensation of the 
‘“‘ London Symphony ”’ shows that in one respect at least 
the composer is unchanged—he is the same ruthless 
critic of his own work; more dispassionate, it may be, 
but no less indefatigable. In a way that is reassuring, 
for we would not have him other than as we knew him 
in the past; but at the same time it makes us a trifle 
uneasy. Life is short, five years of it have been shorn 
away ; there is no time to spend in striving after the 
unattainable perfection. 

To single out a particu'ar work of a composer as 
being a landmark on his way, is to use language that 
one is bound to justify by explanation. I am referring, 
for the time being, to Vaughan Williams’s technical 
development rather than to his spiritual growth, for it 
is from this point of view, in my judgment, that the 
Symphony is the most important thing he has yet pro- 
duced. It was always obvious both that he had a great 
deal to say and that he had a good deal of difficulty in 
saying it. Technical fluency did not come to him, as 
it often comes to smaller men, as a birthright; he has 
acquired it by prayer and fasting, by constant struggle 
and unremitting vigilance. If genius be an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, Vaughan Williams is as clear 
a specimen of it as the world has yet seen. It is worth 
while to consider for a moment why his task has been one 
of such especial difficulty. And it should be borne in 
mind in the first place that he is no innovator for inno- 
vation’s sake; he is a thorough believer in the solid 
structural principles exemplified in the work of the great 
German masters ; he insists, both in theory and practice, 
on the need of logical thematic development to give 
coherence to a work planned on any considerab'e scale. 
But—and here is his first difficulty—the traditional 
methods of symphonic development, from Haydn’s time 
down to those of Elgar and César Franck, are based on 
the harmony of the scalic system, with its cut-and-dried 
tonalities, and cut-and-dried methods of modulating 
from one tonality to another. This system he rejects— 
clearly not from choice, but in obedience to some 
mysterious demand of his personality. Why shou'd he 
introduce wanton complications into his task of recon- 
ciling sty!e and structure, as if that task were not already 
hard enough to last a man his lifetime? 

When one turns to see what he has put in place of 
the rejected scalic system, one begins at once to realize 
the extraordinary difficulties to which he has subjected 
himself. |The idiom he has ultimately evolved is the 
most remarkable compound of turbulent and contradic- 
tory elements. His harmony is based to a very large 
extent on the ecclesiastical modes, which he treats in two 
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ways, (1) by adhering strictly to the notes of the mode, 
(2) by a quite peculiar adaptation of the principles of 
what is known as musica ficta, that is to say, the 
chromatic alteration of certain notes of the mode in 
certain circumstances, in accord with the theory and 
practice of sixteenth-century and pre-sixteenth-century 
writing. It wou'd be the easiest thing to illustrate this 
if opportunity offered; unfortunately it does not, and 
one must be content with observing that these two 
methods are essentially the direct antithesis of one 
another. But these are not the only elements to be 
considered. Vaughan Williams is no archaist ; he speaks 
a language that is most emphatically of to-day. He 
borrows anything that may possibly be of use ; the contra- 
puntal savagery of Purcell, the bo!d accentuations of 
Parry, the experimental discords of Debussy and his 
successors—all of these he lays under contribution, and 
somehow, by a reckless emp:ricism, he manages to 
eliminate the finally intractab'e, and reduce the residue, 
by sheer crabbéd force of will, to something like order. 
And this done, the real struggle is only beginning. Such 
a style of itself creates entirely new problems, not only of 
form (as has a'ready been observed), but of texture and 
orchestration. Hitherto he had been successful from 
this technical standpoint only in smaller works, where 
these problems did not all present themse'ves simul- 
taneously. In the ‘‘ Mystical Songs,’’ for instance, the 
problem of abstract design does not arise; in the 
‘“* Phantasy-Quintett’’ he need not think of the 
orchestra ; in the ‘‘ Tallis-Fantasia ’’ the harmonic idiom 
is prescribed in the subject and the composer is free to 
concentrate on the questions of texture involved in the 
contrasting of groups of solo-strings and string orchestra. 
In the ‘‘ London Symphony,’’ for the first time, the 
prob'ems of style, form, and orchestral texture are all 
faced simultaneously and handled with a mastery that 
enables one to say without hesitation that it is the most 
significant work, from a technical standpoint, that the 
composer has yet produced. And if I am laboring this 
point of technique, it is not from a desire to insist on it 
for its own sake, but because (for the reasons I have 
attempted to analyze) it has always been a special diffi- 
culty with Vaughan Williams, so much so that we were 
never quite certain that he would eventually be able to 
say all that he had it in him to say. After hearing the 
‘* London Symphony ”’ in its fina! version, we know that 
these misgivings need trouble us no more. The instru- 
ment is ready, and will henceforward be adequate for any 
purpose for which it is required. 

From the other point of view—emotional, spiritual, 
imaginative, call it what you will-—one cannot speak of 
this work with equal certainty. It is full of wonderful 
things, it has tremendous driving power. It is none the 
less premature to hail it as being a!l in all a greater 
work than the ‘‘ Sea Symphony.’’ You do not find in 
it the spacious vistas and limit'ess horizons of that work 
and of ‘‘ Toward the Unknown Region.’’ The ‘‘ London 
Symphony ”’ is nothing if not true to its name, and 
London is no unknown region. It has a magic all its 
own, but it is a brutal and overpowering city, with 
something sinister in its tremendous undercurrent of 


| vitality. And Vaughan Williams’s music sweeps you off 


your balance in much the same way ; it is good and evil, 
sordid and majestic, enchanting and repulsive, all by 
turns and all together. At moments it takes on some- 
thing of the menace of the underworld, then suddenly, 
in the midst of the tumult, you come upon one of those 
mysterious quiet spaces in which the roar of London 
seems to fade, on the instant, out of one’s consciousness, 
and one gets a glimpse of passion or tenderness, an 
instant of solemn and profound meditation, that seems t)) 
hint at a possible meaning behind this crowded welter 
of humanity—then as suddenly all is dispelled by some 
impish or brutal irruption that snaps the circuit and 
leaves you as you were before, lonely and bewildered in 
spite of the thronging multitudes al! around you. All 
the throb of the city is in this music ; even at its quietest 
one seems to be conscious of some vast undertow surging 
in the depths, just as in the very hush of night the 
rumble of London’s traffic seems never to die away 
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entirely. There is no challenging the power of this 
symphony, or the fearless truth of its expression, but 
there is something feverish and disquieting about it, and 
the calm at the end is the calm of reaction rather than 
of serenity. There is a questioning in it, and a weari: 
ness—the weariness of one who is not quite sure whether 
he loves London or hates her, yet knows that, loving 
or hating, he is for ever a victim to_her evil 
fascination. How Mr. Coates, who is no Londoner, 
could conduct this astonishing work as he did is a mystery 
that one cannot explain. It will be performed many 
times, by many different: men, but never better than by 
him on this occasion. Or, if it is, may I be there to 
hear it. 
R. O. Morris. 





Att. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Eacn year the Academy brings the shipwreck of the 
critic’s most pious resolutions. For each year, when 
the invitation comes, the critic muses over it in some 
such way as this: ‘‘ It’s really very kind of the old boy 
to ask me again, after all that I’ve done. Very decent 
indeed. There’s something very genial and long-suffer- 
ing about him. He might so easily have cut me off the 
visiting list.’’ Ghosts of wearily contemptuous articles, 
‘far off remembered things and batt!es long ago,’’ 
throng up from the past with accusing fingers. ‘1 
really must not ; not this time.’’ Then brightly to him- 
self: ‘‘ What’s the use of slating the Academy? It does 
no good. Better to be polite than ineffectually rude. I 
must look on the bright side, see the good points.’’ And 
somehow the Acedemy takes on the semblance of a ruby- 
faced, kindly, crusted, conservative great-uncle, and the 
critic appears to his own vision a pallid intransigeant. 
He is filled with the determination to behave properly ; 
he will turn over a new leaf; he will do all the things 
that the bad boys do in the good books. The 
Academicians wil] read him and say: ‘‘ I like that young 
man.’’ In a rosy dream he sees himself responding to 
the toast of criticism at the Royal Academy Banquet. 


_ Alas, alas! Not even for such beatitude can hs 
— his sou!. And without perjury he cannot make 
is article. The good points are only one, and that is 


mathematical, without magnitude. There are only two 
rows of pictures at the Academy instead of three or four. 
To be effusively grateful for that wou'd be hardly a 
compliment. 

It cannot be done in that way; the critic lapses 
back into the path of ingratitude. He cannot help 
himself. The Academy is for the reporter, the writer 
of society notes, the editor of ‘‘ The Tailor and Cutter,”’ 
for anyone but the art critic. How can one who has 
reproached Mr. Augustus John with vulgarity utter a 
word of good about Burlington House? He knows that 
a single one of Mr. John’s portraits would kill any room- 
full of portraits there. If Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson is a 
journalist, what are these? Words have no meaning if 
the same label is to cover Mr. John and Sir John Lavery. 

The Academy is not only dead, but deadening. 
Under its influence Sir William Orpen languishes into 
brilliant commonplace. The saving grace of satire is 
fled from his portraits here. They are merely a super- 
lative trade product, a better linc in the class of goods 
which any Academician can produce, but essentially and 
indisputably of the same kind. The prodigal son returns 
triumphantly to his father’s house, and the fattest of a'l 
the fatted calves is prepared for him. The evidence of 
Sir William’s submission to le ton de la maison is the 
severest blow of all to me; and to mitigate it I will 
insist upon the impishness which is still evident in the 
two pictures of the Peace Conference (Nos. 15 and 140). 
With the portraits in mind, I can almost believe that 
the second is symbolica!, that Sir William is that pathetic 
German with a whole side of the long table to himself 





signing his plenary submission. But if this is his swan- 
song, the old note of defiance can be heard in it. He 
submits to something in which he does not and cannot 
believe. There is the independent vision of the artist 
in these Conference pictures ; there is a sense of spiritual 
proportion. Either of them would make a perfect 
frontispiece to an extra-illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace.’ I refuse to 
despair of Sir William Orpen while he satisfies some _ 
of my soul. Perhaps I may not have learned anything 
I did not know about M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and President Wilson from these pictures; but at least 
they give a perfect expression to that which I do know. 
And while he can express such things, what is Sir 
William doing in that galley? If he has to do trade 
portraits why can he not keep them from the public eye? 
If he sends to the Academy it is doubly his duty to send 
only that work which is individually his own. To shelter 
behind the protective coloring of these portraits (Nos. 
15, 18, 53, 307) is to invite disintegration, and to 
compel his admirers to the conclusion that he has become 
an R.A. artist elect not merely in title but in soul. 
Sir William Orpen’s case is infinitely the most 
important of any that arise from this Academy. When 
we have done with it, nothing remains but to gather 
up the few impressions which seem to be due to work 
that is not or has not been in the past completely with- 
out significance. Mr. Clausen has gone over bag and 
baggage to a formula. He has about half-a-dozen 
dawns; all with red spots, aureoles of the commercial 
apotheosis. Mr. A. J. Munnings has a marvellous'y 
painted horse (No. 304) bearing a rider of secondary 
importance, and a vivacious picture of Tagg’s Island 
(No. 505) which is what the Lavery pictures aim 
at being and so egregiousy fail to be. Mr. Munnings’s 
vitality may be rather commonp/ace; his brilliance akin 
to that of a new pair of shepherd’s plaid breeches, a 
little s!angy and over-dressed, but it is real. Amid the 
waste of dead canvases his pictures assert themselves. 
If they only clap one on the back, it is a sensation to be 
grateful for. Another picture which makes an impact 
of its own is Mrs. Laura Knight’s ‘‘ Lamorna Cove’”’ 
(No. 618) with its bright specks of boys bathing. Its 
color is alive. Of all the pictures with some faint tinge 
of modernity this and Mr. Walter Bayes’s ‘‘ Oratio 
Obliqua ’’ (No. 561), a 'arge canvas of the interior of a 
cinematograph theatre, alone are not as moribund as the 
efforts of the old guard. Mr. Bayes is a psychological! 
realist after the manner of Mr. Sickert; he is also a 
craftsman. Therefore his picture is the only big one 
which will bear close examination for more than a second. 
It suffers, I think, from a curious deficiency of carrying 
power which often affects the work of this estimable 
artist. He fails, for some reason not easy to be dis- 
covered, to get his conception ‘‘ across the footlights.’’ 
The spectator falls between two stools, and slips into a 
void between dramatic and purely pictorial interest, 
because neither of these decidedly predominates. 
This is hardly the place to criticize the pictures in 
detail. My defence for attempting it is simple. In 
this Academy there are so few pictures of any interest 
whatever that they can be gathered together into a para- 
graph. Beyond those I have mentioned I believe there 
are none. It is not worth while to say that Mr. Strang’s 
portraits are better than the remainder, that Mr. 
Connard can do things better than more eminent 
Academicians, or that Mr. Glyn Philpot and Mr. Charles 
Shannon (whose portrait of the editor of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
—No. 330—is at least politely competent) can turn out 
the best line in imitation Murillos and Titians respec- 
tively. Relative values within such a realm of zxsthetic 
non-existence are hardly important. Nor is it worth 
while to consider whether it is possible to regenerate the 
Academy, because that would imply a misconception of 
what the Academy actually is. It is an exhibition of 
travellers’ samples in portraiture. If you have money 
to burn and desire to see your likeness perpetuated, this 
is the place where you can choose your style. You will 
be fairly safe with anybody there. Mr. Strang may ive 


vou blue hands and a somewhat ‘‘ gamey ”’ complexion : 
but in recompense you will get a slight'y more solid and 
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durable article than the others will provide. I regret to 
say that you will be apparently safe even with Sir 
William Orpen, who used to reserve to himself the 
privilege of indicating what he thought of you. But if 
you are not sure that your likeness will be treasured 
because it is a likeness of you, if you would like to achieve 
a little adventitious immortality and to be remembered 
two hundred years hence as someone who had the taste 
to be painted by so and so, then you must take your 
money elsewhere. Perhaps if you said to Sir William 
Orpen that you really did not want to be made beautiful, 
you might be made to last a little longer than your own 
reputation. But to be sure of it, you must take your 
money elsewhere. 

The thin stream of English art does not so much as 
touch the outer walls of Burlington House. It is regret- 
table, but it is true. If someone were to take the contents 
of all the unorthodox shows in London during a year 
and put them indiscriminately in the place of the 1,500 
pictures that line the Academy walls, we should have at 
the most modest estimate ten times as many pictures 
worth considering and worth buying as there are in the 
present Royal Academy Exhibition. 

Balaam’s was a thankless task ; it is hardly conceiv- 
able that he should have enjoyed it. The peculiar horror 
of writing about the Academy is that it does no good to 
oneself or to others. The pleasure of belaboring it, of 
beginning a heady onslaught with Lasciate ogni 
speranza, or an equally superior quotation, evaporates 
in the ear'y years of a critical career. I have come to 
learn that onslaught avails as little as argument; the 
inethod of praise alone remains. It is not possible. I 
bow to the inevitable; beyond a peradventure it was not 
written in my book of destiny that I should respond to 
the toast of Criticism at the Royal Academy Banquet. 


JoHN MippLeTon Murry. 





Momimunications, 


THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH STRIKE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The truth about the French railway strike, 
with which the whole movement started, seems to be 
that the majority of the men came out to begin with on 
the P.L.M. and State Railways, the large majority 
stayed in on the Northern and Eastern Railways, and 
elsewhere the proportions varied. On Monday only 
about 10 per cent. or so remained out all over France, 
but they included most of the engine-drivers and shop 
hands. This is what the votes at the annual congress 
of the Railwaymen’s Federation at the end of April led 


one to expect. In France there is a separate Trade | 
Union for every railway system, and the Federation is | 


composed of delegates from them all. Like all the other 
French Trade Unions the Railwaymen’s Federation is 
divided into two opposing sections. Hitherto it has 


been controlled by the Right, but at the April congress | 


the Left carried the day and the o!d Executive, including 
the secretary, M. Bidegaray, was replaced by new men. 
The decisive vote was on the ‘‘ rapport moral ’’ of the 
Executive—a justification of its policy—which the 
congress rejected by 196,298 votes to 123,012 and 16,031 
abstentions. But in a subsequent vote on future policy 
the majority of the Left was much smaller (175,543 to 
147,932, and 16,031 abstentions), no doubt because the 
resolution of the Left declared for an immediate general 
railway strike. Nevertheless the congress, on its last 
day, voted unanimously for a strike, not, however, 
immediately, but at a date to be fixed by the Executive 
with the consent of the C.G.T. Probably the Right 
counted on the C.G.T. to postpone the date indefinitely. 

The weakness of the situation was the sharp division 
between two groups of Unions. The Left had a majority 
of twelve to one in the P.L.M., four to one in the State 
Railway, and five to four in the Orleans Railway. The 
Right was in a four to one majority in the Northern 
Railway, three to one in the Eastern, and nine to one 














in the small Union ef A'saee-Lerraine. This division, 
which explains the partial character of the strike, is 
typical of opinion in the country as a whole. The 
South has always been the most revolutionary part of 
France; the North and East have always been the most 
moderate districts. 

Probably the reluctance of the Northern and 
Eastern Unions was increased by the fear of aggravating 
the deplorable condition of the devastated regions, and 
no doubt their defection was due to the precipitation of 
the Federation Executive, which called the strike first 
and consulted the C.G.T. afterwards. The chief osten- 
sible cause of the strike, as defined by the congress, was 
the demand for nationalization of the railways, but its 
real cause was probab'y a desire to force the hands of 
the C.G.T. and compel it to return to its o!d revolution- 
ary policy. In that it has succeeded. Whatever the 
immediate result of the strikes may be, they will 
strengthen the.revolutionary section of the C.G.T. The 
tactics of M. Jouhaux and the Executive of the C.G.T., 
no less than those of M. Millerand and the Government, 
have made that inevitable. 

M. Jouhaux has been described by the ‘‘ Echo de 
Paris ’’ as a ‘‘ Machiavellian personage,’’ but it is much 
too complimentary a description. He is a weak man, 
hampered by a compromising past, or rather by two con- 
flicting pasts, which he is vainly trying to reconcile. 
It is not easy to make a synthesis between the pre-war 
Jouhaux, apostle of anti-partiotism and revolutionary 
Syndicalism, and the war Jouhaux, patriot, jusqu’ 
auboutiste, and colleague of Cardinal Amette and M. 
Loucheur on ‘‘ Sacred Union’’ committees. The con- 
sequence is that the post-war Jouhaux is not a very 
coherent personality. He is at heart governmental, 
but he has to give hostages to his earlier past. Faced 
with the fait accompli of the strike ordered by the 
Executive of the Railwaymen’s Federation, he yielded 
and took the strike under the wing of the C.G.T., which 
has since called out successively various other trades in 
support of the railwaymen. In order that the strikes 
might not have a revolutionary appearance, M. Jouhaux 
promulgated an unimpeachable programme of quite 
constitutional reforms, which was deelared to be the 
‘‘war aim’’ of the strikers. It has about as much to 
do with the strikes as the avowed war aims of the Allies 
had to do with their entry into the war. The result of 
this policy is that the failure of the strike would be the 
failure of M. Jouhaux and his constitutional programme, 
whereas its success would be the victory of the 
revolutionary elements in French Trade Unionism. 

Indeed, the only sort of success that the strike can 
have is a revolutionary one. Either it will develop into 
a frankly revolutionary movement or it will be a failure 
—perhaps more or less camouflaged. By the time that 
these lines appear in print we shall probably know. So 
far as I can judge at a distance, a revolutionary develop- 
ment is unlikely ; I do not think that the French workmen 
have sufficient spirit or sufficient confidence in their 
ong leaders. And I am sure that they do not care a 

rass button for nationalization schemes. State enter- 
prises in France are so disastrous that nobody wants to 
extend them, and, although the scheme of the C.G.T. is 
not bureaucratic or éfatiste, but quite the contrary, all 
the workmen do not understand that, and there is a 
general hopelessness of the possibility of doing anything 
with the present régime. Moreover, the notion of direct 
action for constitutional reforms must appear illogical 
to the French mind. There is much to be said for the 
programme of the C.G.T., but it has no driving force 
behind it, and M. Jouhaux is too much discredited by 
his war record to carry it through. 

M. Millerand has now committed the crowning folly 
of attacking the C.G.T. This policy plays into the 
hands of the revolutionaries whom poor M. Jouhaux is 
feebly trying to restrain. All that he wanted was a 
negotiation that would give him some sort of formal 
satisfaction and enable him to call off the strike. Every 
day that it lasts increases the possibility that the men 
will get out of hand and sweep M. Jouhaux away. It is 
hardly wise to take that risk, however small it may be, 
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at a moment when the discontent in the army has shown 
itself by more than one mutinous demonstration on the 
part of the Class of 1918, who have now been under the 
colors for three or four years, and are clamoring for 
demobilisation. 

The economic and financial conditions in France are 
such that the complete defeat of the present strike cculd 
only be a postponement. If the C.G.T. be legally sup- 
pressed, it will continue as an illegal and revolutionary 
organization. The docility of the French workmen, of 
which the Paris correspondent of the ‘“ Manchesier 
Guardian’’ has spoken, is a symptom of the 
general torpor and despondency to which all my 
French friends testify, and of which another symptom 
is a disinclination for work. The French have always 
been docile—up to a certain point. But docility 
conceals smouldering discontent which may at any 
moment burst into flame, and then the docile flock will 
follow the most violent leaders. The most alarming 
symptom in France is the hopelessness that has followed 
Cisillusion. There seems to be no leadership—intellectual, 
political, or industrial. Recognising that, as M. 
Clemenceau said, the victory is a Pyrrhic one for France, 
and is not worth the price paid for it, the French people 
admits no blame to itself for any of its misfortunes, 
and looks for scapegoats. England and America 
are the popular scapegoats at present, but others will 
socn be found nearer home. 


Rosert DELL. 





Petters to the Editor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW RELIGION. 

Srr,—Why not drop the word “ Religion’’ for a start? 
It stands for various things. Many men many minds on 
this as on every debatable interest is the rule. Some people 
think and speak mainly of an inward attitude to life, when 
they mention religion, and others—in fact, most people— 
image to themselves a certain outward cult that may have 
little or no manifest concern with real life But they are 
all apt to assume that they are dealing with the same thing, 
even when they multiply for themselves many shades of 
differentia of this outward cult or inward spirit. Therefore 
they spar a good deal with one another in a random manner. 
They keep at an innocuous or unprofitable distance from one 
another. Everyone is unassailable where he stands. They 
come not nigh unto one another by night or by day. They 
afford neither light nor cheer to a weary world. 

One whom sooner or later they name never mentions 
religion, but in His every word and act He gives light and 
communicates comfort. For He does not slice or divide up 
human life into so many parts. He neither speaks nor 
thinks in partial definitions. To Him there are no compart- 
ments labelled “ Physical,’’ ‘Intellectual,’ ‘“ Ethical,” 
‘Spiritual,’’ and “ Religious.’’ He troubles neither Himself 
nor anyone else with “ the claims of religion ’’ or “ the value 
of dogma,”’ although in His day there is abundance of both 
of these things. He never needlessly disturbs a notion or 
a custom or a service. But quietly and deftly, with a firm 
yet gentle touch, which many a spectator scarcely observes, 
He puts aside the things men call “ dogmas,”’ “ ethics,’’ and 
“ religion,”’ whenever they stand in His way. But in His 
stride He takes in the totality of human existence. For 
He is not the teacher of an ethic or a dogma or a religion, in 
the sense that men everywhere understand such terms to-day. 
He states and practises the one true art of human life in all 
its relations. And the only way by which we can get this 
fact proved to us is that we patiently learn to think of things 
and persons in His spirit and that we resolutely learn to act 
at all times and at any cost in His manner. 

For this art of life He exemplifies is a complete and 
comprehensive unity of all the inward and outward 
experience of mankind. ‘Therefore no one can first learn it 
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intellectually and next go and do it only if he choose. Not 
even He of whom we think. As much as the art of flying in 
an aeroplane, this whole art of life is moment by moment a 
totality of human experience. All the elements of a man’s 
life are engaged in its every genuine effort to understand and 
achieve whatever is desirable. We may, if we will, describe 
these elements as physical and moral and religious and intel- 
lectual and all the rest. But we constantly deceive ourselves 
and delude one another, when we take one of these elements 
apart, make much of it, seem to succeed with it, and so 
profess to have attained our purpose. It may seem an excel- 
lent dogma well reasoned out, or a fime moral principle 
deeply rooted in the mind, or a splendid stroke of religion 
enthroned in personal habit or embodied in public institu- 
tion. But, for all that, it may be only a moribund thrill of 
life or a fruit of human labor we have cooked to death. 

True life is never a fragment. We have no genuine 
experience of mind outside of body, of spirit without flesh, 
of religion apart from business, of inspiration out of touch 
with polities, or of true personal welfare that is heedless of 
world-wide interests. The thing we most need and crave 
for awaits us in the way He went whom we need not here 
name. To this hour we can see Him learning to live and to 
think and to act; to enter with all His powers of flesh and 
spirit simultaneously into a winsome sympathy with every 
sort of human being; to ask from none what He asks not 
from Himself; to ask from others and from Himself harder 
things the farther He goes and the deeper He comes into all 
of common human need ; to say the last word about nothing ; 
to put Himself and His followers right in the way of solving 
every problem just as it arises, not in the puzzling over, but 
in the doing of things that everybody feels should be done; 
to do very little of this work Himself; to show rather that 
no solitary man can do much, and to look to future effort for 
the “greater works ’’ which men combining with men alone 
can do. 

But His every hint of this art of life is to this hour a 
treasure of practical wisdom. The dew of the morning lies 
upon it still. Its every self-evident utterance is a unity of 
beauty and truth and goodness to every mind bent upon 
getting desirable things done. It is not only enshrined in 
the far-famed Sermon on the Mount. There it is but par- 
tially embodied. But it lies buried still in numerous 
parables, and the hidden treasure will néver be unearthed 
until men, laying aside this or that fantastic religious inter- 
pretation, this or that intellectual or ethical or scientific 
interpretation, listen therein to the Master-mind confessing 
how He conducts His own life and suggesting how men will 
yet bring the Kingdom of Heaven upon the earth. There, 
to this hour, is unveiled to every seeing eye the contribution 
towards the new “religion’’ that the world longs for. 
Therein, for the most part neglected, are the light and the 
leading that Labor needs; the principles of enterprise that 
Capital is blindly groping after; the new social status 
towards which all classes are wistfully gazing; the new 
economic laws that practical and theoretic men are feeling 
the need of; the rule and the government of outward and 
inward quality, for want of which the leaders are corrupting 
one another and their peoples are perishing; and the light- 
some cheer and serenity that inhere in things as they are 
for anyone who lives in the spirit and acts in the manner 
of Him who made and told these stories. 

But nobody can understand or believe these things in 
a day when he chooses. No one can say them plainly and 
quickly to anyone. They retain the marks of an extra- 
ordinary and gradual mastery by Him who first said them. 
They were ill understood then. They are often regarded as 
intellectual lumber now. But they represent the slowly 
matured judgments of Him who, for a brief lifetime, with 
the gaiety and serenity of a true love, sought both to know 
end to do all that the universal spirit of mankind must for 
ever desire and for ever approve. And there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that every man who genuinely puts 
himself to it can, in the same manner, get to know the same 
things as he goes on to do them. “So the chase takes up one’s 
life, that’s all.’’-—Yours, &c., 

James W. SHANNON. 

67, Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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Sin,—Wheza religious reconstruction is in the air may I 
be permitted to make a suggestion? It is that religion 
should be placed on an inductive basis instead of being 
allowed to remain on an essentially deductive one. It is true 
that various props and buttresses of an inductive nature 
have been applied, but, at best, these have been very 
inadequate, and in many cases only temporary. Broadly 
speaking, the whole body of theology is founded upon a few 
unproved assertions. 

One practical result of the accepted method of treating 
theology has been the giving rise to a vast amount of dis- 
ingenuousness on the part of the exponents and adherents 
of orthodox religion, which has sapped the moral strength 
of the Church. So long as membership of the Church is 
based upon creed or dogma, it is difficult to see how the evil 
can be cured. The sole bond uniting religious people should 
be aspiration—effective aspiration, that is—not creed. The 
Church would then become an organism capable of growth 
and sure to grow, for the desire for good or God, however 
much it may be obscured or mutilated, is present in some 
form or other at some time or other in the bulk of mankind. 

If creed were abandoned the Church might possibly 
begin to understand and practise the rudiments of Christi- 
anity. Hitherto the signs of such understanding and 
practice have not been too numerous. The enormous 
dynamic of Christianity, which, judging it by its moral and 
spiritual potentialities and not by its creed, does indeed 
seem to be the ultimate religion, has, after all these 
centuries, hardly been tapped. (By Christianity I mean the 
religion of Christ, not the perversion of it which, for 
example, enabled, if it did not move, the Church to bestow 
its benediction on the whole policy of the war.) There is 
vitality in the Church, but at times it is lowered almost to 
the point of extinction by thick incrustations of dogma. 
Instead of lamenting the decay of Christianity, one should 
pray for its speedy and unhampered growth. It has never 
really flourished yet. The Church has, but not Christianity. 

Why should not the same methods be applied to theology 
as are applied to every other branch of human knowledge? 
The only result of the present system is that piece after piece 
of the structure is being pulled away. That is necessarily 
so. Deduction after deduction is being disproved and the 
major premise is being more and more shaken. The demoral- 
izing effect can only be arrested by reversing the process, by 
using the inductive method and following the light whither- 
soever it leads us. The morale of religion would be greatly 
heightened. Accretion and growth would take the place of 
crumbling away and decay. For making the change true 
faith, as distinct from theological faith, would be required. 
Such faith would be a far more profound faith in God than 
that insisted on by the Churches. It would be a faith in the 
inherent truth and goodness of God as shown in his works, 
and in particular in his chief work, the mind and spirit of 
man. Theological faith is often the negation of faith, it is 
often used to extinguish faith. True faith is free from 
authority, and its essense is that man is made in the image 
of God. 

One of the authors of “Fotundations” makes the 
following statement :— 

‘|. , theological systems constructed in an older age 
have little reality for the modern mind, and modern apolo- 
gists seem to be fighting a rearguard action because they 
are always trying to adapt to new ideas an intellectual 
scheme which really depends on a quite different set of 
presuppositions.” 

He goes on to conclude that “ the old religion needs a new 
theology.’’ I fear theology will always be fighting rearguard 
actions unless it radically changes its method. At all events 
your correspondent has been driven by an endless series of 


rearguard actions to seek a new method, induction instead 
of deduction, a new guide, reason instead of authority, a 
new bond, aspiration instead of creed.—Yours, &c., 

Scor. 


HENRY JAMES. 

Srr,—The article on Henry James in your issue of May 
8th is so glaring an example of injustice to a great writer 
that no admirer, even on this side idolatry, can let it pass 
without protest. Not having yet read the letters I cannot 





dispute your reviewer’s inability to see in them anything 
more than the caperings of “a great comic figure,”’ and must 
leave his assertion that Henry James “ had not the concep- 
tion or experience of what friendship is” to the defence of 
those who knew and loved the man. But as one who has read 
and re-read every syllable of his novels and stories I am 
amazed that a responsible critic should utter such statements 
as these :— 


“The freedom that a true Englishman feels to 
question, to deny, to make a void before beginning to 
build, Henry James could never feel....He was 
received into the fabric of the old civilization; he was 
doomed to become a pillar of English social life. Like the 
hermit crab he entered into another shell. How could he 
even speculate whether it was or was not the best of all 
possible habitations? ”’ 
Has the reviewer, one wonders, read even one of Henry 
James’s earlier stories, the bulk of which deal entirely with 
speculations as free, as sceptical, as searching as any that 
have been made, as to the values of the old civilization com- 
pared to those of the new? Does he consider that ‘‘ A Portrait 
of a Lady,” “The American,” ‘* The Europeans,” “ An Inter- 
national Episode,” “‘ Daisy Miller” &c., can be appropriately 
described as stones in the pillar of English social life? Can 
he detect no criticism of this society in “ A London Life,” 
“The Awkward Age,’’ “ What Maisie Knew”? Has he, in 
fact, read any of the novels attentively at all? 

It would seem not, if one is to judge by the following 
paragraph :— 

“** Let your soul live,’ he writes to Mr. A. C. Benson, 
‘it’s the only life that isn’t on the whole a-sell.’ It sounds 
good; but one might search not only these letters but the 
whole works of Henry James for a definition of what it 
means. . . That Henry James considered some things better 
than others we do not deny; what we deny is that his 
decision on the matter was ever the conclusion of free 


inquiry or based on a created or creative ideal. He took 
his values on trust.’ 


One would be glad to know exactly what the reviewer means 
by “values.” That Henry James created for himself an 
ideal of art as exacting as it was exquisite not even his 
detractors can deny. Nor can they refuse to allow that all 
his life he was dominated by a single passion, the search for 
perfection ; that his refusal to conform to any standard of 
writing lower than this ideal was the cause both of his 
unpopularity aud his greatness, and that this rare and diffi- 
cult aspiration (beautifully embodied in the collection of 
stories called “ The Lesson of the Master ’’) are as convincing 
a definition as one could have of that soul which the reviewer 
declares one may search the whole body of his works to 
discover. 

Does the reviewer mean worldly values? Henry James 
has described noblemen and millionaires as truthfully as he 
has depicted charwomen and post-office girls; and he has 
shown us the perfidy of princes and the vanity of wealth. 
One thinks of such writers as Mr. Arnold Bennet whose naive 
delight in material luxury and success is the mainspring of 
so many of his characters ; and one compares with them the 
simplicity of Maggie Verve, and her father, and the selfless 
spirit of Milly Theale. 

Or are these values moral and spiritual? There is no 
more ideal moralist than Henry James. Hardly a hero or 
heroine but does not renounce for an ideal all that the 
world thinks most worth having. There was never a writer 
who made failure seem more noble, or who reserved for the 
qualities of pity, generosity, forgiveness the finest tributes 
of his love. Often it is in the power of his characters to 
score a cheap success, to triumph over an adversary, to make 
money by base means. His “ Ambassador ’’ can console him- 
self for his failure, his “ American” can punish his 
destroyers, Merton Densher can inherit the millions of the 
girl whom he has deceived. But their creator has endowed. 
them with souls which they will not dishonor; whilst his 
Nandas and Millys, despoiled of all but these, heap on their 
betrayers the fairest jewels of their charity. 

Perhaps the reviewer believes that the specifically 
Christian values are those which a visitor to the old civiliza- 
tion may safely take on trust? If so, Henry James certainly 
embraced them with unswerving faith. But if his concep- 
tion of art was supremely individual, not less so, one ventures 
to think, was his ideal of good.—Yours, &c., 

Outve HESELTINE. 

Little Lovatt’s End, Hemel Hempstead. 
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THE STATE OF GERMANY. 

Sm,—In the middle of March on the occasion of the 
Kapp-Liittwitz coup, German Democracy and Labor had dealt 
a knock-out blow to Reaction and Militarism. They were 
entitled to expect a friendly response from abroad. Nothing 
of that kind happened. On the contrary, violating the most 
unequivocal stipulations of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, colored and white French troops invaded peaceful 
German towns and killed defenceless men and women. 

In order to justify this outrage, the German Government 
was accused of having “ endangered the peace of Europe.”’ 
What were the facts? In the Ruhr district the working 
classes, alarmed by exaggerated reports on the reactionary 
attitude of the Reichswehr leader, had taken up arms against 
what they thought to be an attempt of militarism on their 
liberty. Gradually radical fanaticism superseded what at 
first could be considered as legitimate self-defence. The 
workmen’s force degenerated into a plundering mob. For 
a long time the Berlin Government did not listen to the 
appeal for help, only when even the “ Independents ” insisted 
on troops being sent the Reichswehr was given orders to 
advance into the “ neutral zone.”’ 

These simple facts were misrepresented by the corres- 
pondents of even well-intentioned foreign papers. The 
German force was reported as being some 100,000, although 
it didn’t number more than 19,000. The French Army— 
700,000 strong—was declared to be in danger of being routed. 
The protection of the life and property of German citizens 
on German territory against Red Terror was described as an 
attempt on the liberty of the working classes. In the eyes of 
many a foreign correspondent there exist in Germany only 
the ‘“ Reds” and a reactionary military party, they see 
nothing of the big mass of industrial, law-abiding, democratic 
citizens for whom militarism is dead and who never again 
will submit to reaction. Many internationalists repeating 
these erroneous statements were unaware what a mighty sup- 
port they were giving to foreign Imperialism and Militarism. 

There was an almost universal call for the sudden, com- 
plete, and unilateral disarmament of Germany. But any 
internationalist must agree that unilateral disarmament 
constitutes a danger to the peace of Europe. Any law-abiding 
citizen will submit to a law forbidding the carrying of arms, 
but he hardly will be willing to accept a law allowing 
revolvers to all except himself. 

Unilateral disarmament endangers the peace of Europe. 
The temptation for Imperialists and Militarists to invade a 
defenceless country is much greater than that of making 
war upon a State able to defend its frontiers. 

The mistake of imposing upon Germany the expensive, 
undemocratic, and politically dangerous system of a long 
service army—a pretorian guard—has already been admir- 
ably explained in your columns. Only a militia on the Swiss 
model is fit for impoverished democratic Continental 
countries. 

Moreover, the figure of 100,000 stipulated for the German 
Army by the Peace Treaty is misleading. Amongst these 
there are only some 48,000 infantry, that is less than were 
mobilized in Switzerland during the inoffensive general 
strike of November, 1918, and probably much less than 
France has stationed in the “ liberated ”’ provinces of Alsatia 
and Lorraine. It is simply ridiculous that even the civil 
guards (Einwohnerwehr) are represented as the nucleus of a 
dangerous striking force. Do the men who cable these reports 
not know that the Einwohnerwehr have no artillery, no 
technical troops, that half of them are men of more than 
forty? Do they wish that there should be in Germany a 
return of the freebooting times of the Thirty Years’ War? 

The constant oppression has filled many democratic 
Germans with despair. Many of my countrymen say with 
me: If a people of seventy millions is doomed to perish, if 
democracy in other countries is not willing or not able to 
oppose the greatest crime that ever stained the pages of 
history, then indeed it would be better to be killed at once 
than to have to endure the disgrace of a prolonged agony. 
For agony it is: our shipping is annihilated, our trade is 
crippled, the greater part of our ore is annexed, the coal of 
the Saar Valley is iuken, the coal of Upper Silesia—by the 
latest regulation of the Interallied Commission—handed over 
to five other couutries, the coal of the Ruhr threatened by 
French occupation. Starvation knocks at our doors. 





Already the latest statistics are appalling: in the big towns 
the death-rate is exceeding the birth-rate, owing to the 
blockade, which is not raised de facto as long as the value 
of German money is so low that only “ profiteers” are able 
to buy foreign goods. French Imperialists may rejoice at 
this news and look forward to the day when the “ nightmare 
of the seventy millions ” will no longer oppress their mind. 
But, then, why work so slowly? It would be better to let 
loose the black and white armies of France with high 
explosives, flame projectors, and poisonous gases and kill us 
off at once! But when the work will be achieved, when 
German Democracy is dead, do not wonder if British Labor 
and Democracy will be left without allies face to face with 
the common foes—Imperialism, Militarism, and Reaction in 
the victorious countries.—Yours, &c., 
Count Max MonTGELas. 





CHINA, JAPAN, AND SHANTUNG. 

Sir,—As repeated experiences tell us that THe NaTIoN 
always stands for Justice and Humanity, we think you will 
not refuse us a small but precious space to inform the 
British public what direct negotiation between China and 
Japan about the Shantung question means to the world and 
its 400 million human souls. The question itself is too well 
known to need any repetition here. But one who has no 
facilities in following Chinese affairs closely may ask why, 
while China did, last year at this time, so unanimously refuse 
to sign the Peace Treaty of Versailles, she at this moment 
protests against direct negotiation. The truth is that China 
would never have succeeded in refusing to sign the Treaty 
had it not been for the tremendous patriotic movement and 
immense sacrifices of the students. Owing to their move- 
ment, the Chinese people have, at last, found an expression 
for their sense of indignation against Japanese imperialism 
which has been becoming too detrimental to the life and 
development of their young Republic. 

Morally, Shantung is the Mecca of the Chinese nation, 
for there Confucius was born and is still having his eternal 
rest. Politically it has been an integral part of China ever 
since the dawn of history, i.e., about 4,500 years since. 
Economically it holds no less important a position to China 
than the throat to a human body, for it links all life between 
South and North. From these reasons it becomes evident 
that to the Chinese people the struggle for’Shantung against 
Japanese aggression is a struggle for life against death. 
Though the Paris Peace Conference, last year at this time, 
did fail to do justice to China, yet she did maintain her just 
claim, in spite of the failure, by refusing to sign the Treaty. 

Now Japan is using all her diplomacy and power to 
coerce the Chinese Government to have direct negotiation 
with her. The people, realizing what direct negotiation 
means, demonstrate against it. But, alas! just recently 
martial law has been proclaimed in many parts of the 
country in order to suppress the popular will. Thousands 
of students are suffering imprisonment and over eighty of 
them were killed in a single day while demonstrating in a 
recreation ground near Shanghai. 

That is an internal affair and every true-born China- 
man or woman is ready to give his or her life for the 
Fatherland, Justice, and Humanity. But can the Chinese, 
who are just awakening to their true position in the world 
after thousands of years of isolation, and who have at present 
no resources and organizations to fall back upon, resist such 
tremendous odds as those presented by Japanese diplomacy 
and power without external sympathy and help? China 
refuses to have direct negotiation with Japan about the 
Shantung question, because she knows that she is no 
adequate opponent in the game and is sure that no fair 
dealing can come from the self-assumed “ Master of the 
East.’’ She insists, however, upon the question being 
settled by the League of Nations, because it stands for 
Right ; and surely the justice of her claim cannot be denied. 

If Japan, by fair or foul means, succeeds in having 
negotiation with China in this matter, the world will soon 
realize that the self-assumed “ Master’’ will become the 
self-evident ‘Master of the East’’; and attempts will be 
surely made by Japan to become “ Master of the World ”’ 
by the militarization of the 400 million man-power of China, 
in spite of the latter’s traditional love of peace. We are 
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not trying to impose this view upon the world. Japan’s 
concentration of military and of naval power, her past and 
present dealings with China, and above all her treatment of 
Korea, have long made that ‘ambition evident. 

The League of Nations has arisen to try to safeguard 
the world from another catastrophe as that which arose from 
German imperialism and militarism. Can it remain 
indifferent to the fermentation of similar militarism and 
imperialism in the East and offer neither material help nor 
moral support? Can the British public see one-fourth of 
humanity, at present resourceless, suffer such an injustice 
and extend no friendly hand? We have better faith in both! 
—Yours, &c., 

THe MemMBers OF THE EDINBURGH 
CuinesE StupeEnts’ UNION. 
c/o Miss C. Y. Green, 
Buchanan Hostel, 
East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh. 
May 5th, 1920. 


WOMEN WORKERS AND THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

Sir,—in the last number of Toe Nation I notice a 
statement that the National Federation of Women Workers 
opposed the Plumage Bill. 

There is, I think, some misunderstanding on this point, 
as on May Ist the following resolution was passed by the 
executive council of this trade union :— 

““That this Executive Council of the National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers heartily supports the Plumage 
Bill now before the House of Commons, and urges that it 
may be passed into law at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 

Yours, &c., 
Acnes Lauper, President. 


[We are glad to have this assurance of the view of the 
Federation as a whole, but we are bound to add that 
a “portion” of the members of the Federation (the word 
“ position” was by a misprint substituted for “ portion ’’ in 
our last issue), i.e., the workers in the feather trade, were 
reported to the Plumage Bill group as being hostile to the 
Bill.—Ep. Nation. | 


THE SITUATION IN MEXICO. 

Sir,—Now that things look so black for President 
Carranza, it may be opportune to say something in his favor. 
His unpopularity in the United States and this country is 
limited to financial circles to which, unlike his predecessors 
and rivals, he has refused to sell himself. His administra- 
tion since the beginning of 1917 has been very satisfactory, 
and if he has not succeeded in restoring order in the north 
of Mexico it is because his opponents, the various revolu- 
tionary bands, have received assistance in munitions from 
across the border, while munitions have been officially 
refused to him although demanded for the express purpose 
of restoring order. 

His legislation with respect to minerals in Mexico, which 
has been described as confiscatory, is strictly according to 
the Mexican Constitution. The truth is that many conces- 
sions (contrary to the Constitution) were obtained by bribes 
and fraud from his predecessors, and his efforts have been 
directed merely to curb their generosity. The case of com- 
panies obtaining concessions in this way and then appealing 
to the greater force of their own Government is common in 
the history of new countries, and there is at least one glaring 
instance of it in South America. 

President Carranza has not offered himself as a candi- 
date for re-election, so that no accusation can be levelled 
against him of trying to maintain himself in power. The 
recent military blows by General Obregon, who, to judge 
from the publicity given to his efforts, is the chosen nominee 
of the financial interests, must be attributed to the convic- 
tion of that candidate that he could not possibly win at the 
polls which are to be held in the autumn of this year. Far 
better for Mexico would be the victory of a civilian candidate 
such as Sefior Bonillas, late Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington. In any case, the victory by force of arms of 
the very parties who have been responsible for all the 





outrages which have embittered the relations between 
Washington and Mexico City, will only result in plunging 
the country into turmoil once again. If President Carranza 
had been allowed to put down the rebels in 1917 and 1918 
Mexico would now be one of the most prosperous countries 
in America. As it is, the prosperity of the Mexicans them- 
selves, apart from the foreign concessionaires, has been great 
enough to excite cupidity in many quarters. 

Suspicion of Imperialist designs has led President Car- 
ranza to refuse to have anything to do with the League of 
Nations. How far he has been justified the recent amend- 
ments passed by the United States Senate will show. It 
must be remembered to his advantage also that he was largely 
instrumental in obtaining that definition of the Washington 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine (i.e., that given at the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress) which has eased 


the minds of many of the smaller American nations.— 
Yours, &c., 


ANDREW Boyte. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ os. d. 
Amount already acknowledged in Tue Nation 1,011 6 9 
Rev. P. Hughes-Griffiths (Bulawayo)... 5 0 0 
Amount realized by sale of bracelet sent us for 
disposal by A. M. M. 119 5 
F,. J. N.—C. H. P. i 28 
J. H. N. A. 100 
Se a 1 0 0 
F. D. C. 10 0 
Conchie” ‘ 10 0 
Harold Wragg, Esq. 10 0 


We have also received from M. B. a + oma gold pencil 
which we have forwarded, together with the above amounts, 


to the Treasurer of the Fund, the Rt. Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 
12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 





Poetrp. 


THREE POEMS OF MELEAGER OF GADARA. 
Translated by Richard Aldington. 
CLEARISTA. 


Criearista loosed her maiden knot, wedding no mortal, 
but Hades. 

For at night the flutes were shrill at the bride’s gate 
and the doors of the bridal chamber clashed; at 
dawn they cried out in lamentation and Hymen 
changed from silence to a mournful wail. 

The same torches which lighted the bride-room showed 
to the dead girl the way underground. 


Tue Locust. 


O Locust, beguiler of my desires, giver of sleep, Muse 
of the corn-lands with shrill sounding wings, 
Nature’s mimic of the lyre, sing for me some well- 
loved song, O locust, beating your strident wings 
with your legs, to deliver me from the pains of 
sleepless thought, O locust, singer of the music which 
soothes love! 

In the morning I will give you a fresh leek and drops of 
dew which you shall drink from my lips. 


Tue Cicapba. 


O Cicapa, drunken with drops of dew, you sing your 
country music in solitary places ; you sit on the top- 
most leaf beating out the sound of a lyre with your 
rough legs on your sun-darkened body. 

Now sing some new gay song to the tree-nymphs, shrill 
out an answer to Pan, so that I may escape from love 
and sink into noon- -tide sleep as I lie beneath this 
shady plane-tree. 
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THe “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Pre fe llowing is our weekly selection of bo« ks which we 
commend to the notice of our readers ;— 


e Bride oi Corinth; and other Poems and Plays.”’ By 


Anatole brane Prauslated by Wilfred and Emilie 
Jackson Lan is. Od 

Enslaved, and other Poems.’’ By John Masefield. (Heine- 
mann. 63. 

fhe P! Liosophy of Faith of the Fourth Gos pel.”’ By 
Di. Henry Sco:t Holland. Edited by the Rev. Wilfrid 
J. Richmond. (Murray. 12s.) 

‘Problems of Population and Parenthood.’ Being the 


Second Report of and the Chief Evidence taken by the 
National Birth Rate Commission, 1918-20, (Chapman 
& Hall. 25s.) 

* + * 

Some of the best writing in London journalism—clear, 
brisk, full of feeli is to be found in the 
‘ Londoner’s” “ Evening News” gossip, and the ether day 
I was struck by the following } 


g and knowledgs« 


My b hy must liv nd work hove w! < sirds 
are the sparrows ¢ f the gutter and the house-top, the dingy 
pigeons of St. Paul’s. y et London is not all the world for 
my soul. I srow angry as any sentimental tourist when 
I hear that mischief is threatened to the lakes and fells of 
the north, tha: Progress and Electricity have their plans 
for dealing with the Devonshire moor where I may never 


walk. So it is with the birds and beasts of lands from 
which the sea will ever divide me.”’ 
I don't know how true this is for others, but I know it is for 


me. Some of the happiest moments of my life are spent 
wandering over lands my bodily eyes will never see, and the 
great advantage of this methol of locomotion is that no 
impassable thickets restrain me from penetrating their 
glooms, no baggage relards my migration, neither hunger 
nor thirst nor weariness nor peril nor disillusion consume 
my ardor and adventurousness. 


* * * 


THE consequence is that I retain definite mental images 


of the countries I traverse, and it is pure chance whether 
they correspond or not with reality. Thus I am the worst 
possible critic of travel books, because it is the traveller who 
has to come along t ny Mountains rather than I to accom- 
pany him to his. Of course, if one reads many travel books 
one’s own peculiar images of their lands undergo a kind of 


rainy season. Vater runs into the pellucid pool reflecting 
the passing clouds of capricious imagination and bears with 
it a confusing complex of soil and vegetation. But the “all 
clear’’ signal sounds sooner or later and the vapor vanishes 
from the mirror, leaving one’s own concepts master, even 
though unconsciously m: This method, 

, of taking one’s own time and choice round the world has 
the happy result of upsetting all those tedious critical 
standards and valuations which occupy one in less interesting 
occupations. The hunting or collecting travel books I loathe, 
and I have never been able to get over my abhorrence for 
Wallace's “Malay Archipelago” ever since I read the 


iified and enriched. 


account he gives of the prolonged death-agonies of the orang- 
utans he shot. This kind of book inay have been dictated 
by the tongues of angels as to style; I would rather read 
Mrs. Hemans or even the manifesto of a new art school. The 
Manndevilles and Marco Polos interest me no more than the 
museum-storing specialists, for, whatever my vagaries, the 
pods of my trees do not bear lambs and I do not meet with 
Bactrian griffins bearing horses with men rr their backs to 
their eyries. One travels, too, to see life, not death. 
Humboldt, Herodotus (a most faithful observer), Hudson of 
‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ Darwin of the Beagle, 
Audubon, glorious Waterton, the naive, solemn, heavy- 
armored Hartwig of the “ Polar World” (whom Ruskin so 
unjustly aspersed), and a few others—these do not violate 
my sanctuaries or offend my prejudices or smear my carto- 
graphy. 
7 * * 

AmonG these chosen ones I would place Alfred Edmund 
Brehm, whose monumental “ From North Pole to Equator ”’ 
was admirably translated by Margaret Thomson (with a pre- 
face and notes by Professor Arthur Thomson) in 1896. I 
consulted a notable traveller, a great reader and writer of 











travels, too, about this book and, to my surprise, he knew it 
not. I may be quite wrong about Brehm, because I judge 
him partly by these prejudices and partly, too, because I have 
seen with my fancy or caprice or mind, whatever it be, some- 
thing of what he tells me he has seen with his excellent eyes 
and still more superior imagination. Still, apart from this, 
one feels that Brehm was a fine general naturalist and 
explorer. The specialist can pick holes in his zoology, and 
it is said of him that he was “ too generous to animals,” for 
which I quite unashamedly admire him. Nor do his views 
about the psychology of animals square with those of Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan—in which again I have a sneaking regard for 
him. It is absurd to be too fastidious about a naturalist who 
had so passionate a love for the world’s life that a hyena 
chorus in equatorial Africa made him dream rapturously of 
the Christmas bells in the Fatherland. It was from Brehm, 
by the way, that Darwin quoted the famous story about the 
baboon in Abyssinia, who came down from the herd in the 
mountains to rescue a young one from the dogs. What, then, 

ehm’s virtue? He had character, extraordinary vitality 
sid zest, a richly receptive mind, sensibility, a colored style 
(rather Teutonic) which crackled with the flame of his 
enthusiasm, and a genius for communicating his own impres- 
sions of the bewildering variety of things he saw to his 
reader. 


* * * 


Ber none of this is the root of the matter. The real 
thing about Brehm is that he saw each single object as some- 
thing in itself and as part of the multiform complex of life. 
He was a true artist, because he had solved the most difficult 
of all artistic problems—a perception of the interdependence 
of the concrete and the abstract, the particular and the 
universal. In other words, you cannot pin him down either to 
science or to literature ; as with the rest of the great moderns, 
you can never tell which is which in his work, and he is a 
pioneer of the ultimate unity of all knowledge. Therefore, 
to judge an actual traveller by the prepossession of one’s own 
imaginary travels is not such a bad test after all. Compare 
Brehm, for instance, with a book like Forbes’s ** Wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago”’ or Hickson’s “ A Naturalist in 
North Celebes.” Their view of living things is that they 
‘are honored by being added to my collection,” and it is 
obvious that one does not go imaginary voyages in order to 
add to one’s imaginary collection. For that one travels 
materially on the District Railway to a very visible South 
Kensington Museum. Only a rejoicing in and reverence for 
the glory of life, like Brehm’s, could give us such a picture 
as this. The Nubian captain at the tiller urges on his boat- 
men, shooting the cataracts of the Upper Nile :— 

‘* Bend to your oars; work, work, my sons. Show 
your strength, ye children and grandchildren of heroes: 
display your powers, ye brave; exert your strength ye 
giants; do honor to the Prophet, all ye faithful! Oh! for 
the merieza! Oh, for the scented damsels of Dongola! 
Oh, for the delights of Cairo; all shall be yours. Larboard, 
I say, ye dogs, ye children of dogs, ye grandchildren and 
great- ‘grandchildren and litter of dogs, ye Christians, ye 
heathens, ye Jews, ye Kaffres, ye fire-worshippers! Ah, 
ve rascals, ye swindlers, ye thieves, ye villains, ye vaga- 
bonds, do you call this rowing? First oar, starboard! 
are there women hanging about you? Third oar, larboard! 
throw overboard the weaklings that are misleading you. 
That’s right, well done; bravo, ye strong, supple, clever 
youths; God bless you, brave fellows, and give your 
fathers joy and your children His blessing. Better, better, 
better .yet, ye cowards, ye strengthless, ye sapless, ye 
miserable, ye pitiable—Allah damn you all in His 
righteous wrath, ve ——, ye ——. Help us, help us, O 
Mahommed!”’ 


~ * * 


THrovucHout the book it is the same, whether in the 
tundras of Siberia or the steppes of Central Asia, whether he 
is describing the migrations of lemming, squirrel and spring- 
bok, the wooing of the tragopan, or the difficulties attending 
the winning of the bride among the nomad Kirghiz, diffi- 
culties as great as the getting rid of her in England when 
won—verily it is like Paradise. We are all children of one 
Father, says Brehm in the words of Michelet, and he is the 
slightly older child who claps his hands in the green theatre, 
rejoicing. To accept the web of life with the complete 
surrender of a Brehm is genius in itself. 


H. J. M 
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BELL’S 
New Books 








Maurice Baring’s New Book. 


RFC.H.Q. 


1914-1918. 
By Major the Hon. Maurice Baring. 





The Westminster Gazette says: “ There 
have been all sorts of war books, many of 
them excellent ; but a book by Maurice 
Baring, it goes almost without saying, stands 
inaclass by itself it is one for which 
many civilians and ‘temporary soldiers’ will 
be thankful.” Just Published. 8s. net. 
To be Published Shortiy: 


By Maurice Hewlett 


A Country Commentary entitled “In a Green Sh ide.’ 


By Robert Lynd 


A Volume of Essays on subjects of present interest entitied 


“The Passion of Labour.’ (June.) 
By Edward L. Davison 
A Volume of Poems. (May.) 


By James Elroy Flecker 


A Volume of Collected Prose, containing all that Mr. Flecker 
reprinted or probably would have reprinted except his 
novel “ The King of Alsander.” (June.) 


BOOKS on PRESSING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
The Social Worker. 


By C. R. Attlee, M.A., is the first volume of a new 
series—The Social Service Library. ‘‘ The book,” 
says The Times, ‘“‘is a singularly thoughtful and 
instructive study of a subject in which a widely 
interested public really needs well-considered guid- 
ance.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Subsequent volumes in ‘‘ The Socia! Service Library ”’ 
will deal with particular fields of Service. Two, dealing 
respectively with ‘‘The Boy” and ‘‘ The Girl,” are now 
in preparation, 


Pioneers of Land Reform. 


Essays by Thos. Spence, Wm. Ogilvie, and Thomas 
Paine. With an Introduction by M. Beer. 


The Life and Struggles of 
William Lovett 


(the Chartist). By Himself. With Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney, B.A. 2 Vols 


The Life of Robert Owen. 


By Himself. With Introduction by M. Beer, Author 

of ‘‘ A History of British Socialism,’’ &c. 

These volumes are published in Bohn’s Popular 
Library. Price 2s. 4d. net per volume. Full list on 
application, 


Christian Essentials of 
Reconstruction. 


Being twelve essays delivered at the Swanwick 
Summer School, 1919. Edited by Lucy Gardner. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The State in Business. 


By Emil Davies. A new and enlarged edition of 
‘The Collectivist State in the Making.’’ 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LONDON, W.C.2. 























MACMILLAN’S LIST, 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


Letters of Henry James. 
Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With 
two Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

THE BLUE GUIDES. 

England. 

Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
A Straight Deal: or, the 


s 
Ancient Grudge. 
By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘ The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

The Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ The writer has made a fine attempt 
to bring John Bull and Brother Jonathan together... . Mr. 
Wister’s arguments have all the more force in the fact -that 
he was at one time opposed to any attempt to make friends.” 














TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences 


of the Peace. By JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


The Idea of Progress. 
An Tnquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J. B. 
BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. I4s. net. 
The Observer.—‘A work of excellent balance, catholic 
scholarship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable 
in every page. To say that it adds to the reputation of its 
author is to give it no small praise.” 








SECOND EDITION. 
Community: A Sociological Study. 


Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 
Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
MACIVER, D.Phil. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO.'’s Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only complete Editions, and contain all the 
Poems still in copyright. 

POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 

COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Catalogue containing complete list of editions of Lord 

Tennyson's works post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd.. LONDON, W.C.2 
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Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the May, 1920, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 18. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS’ 


ENTITLED 


- “HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment outlook, and the course to 
be adopted by the prudent investor. The Quarterly Supplement con- 
tains up-to-date details of 100 specially selected securities, covering the 
whole available field of investment from Government Loans to 
Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies—particulars of further 
investments considered worthy of attention, some remarks on the 
Foreign Exchanges, and a number of useful tables and hints of value to 
everyone concerned with the remunerative employment of capital. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME ... ... ...ccocccccsec 
(Published in August.) 
QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS ... - eee... eeeee Price 18. 
(Published February, May, and November.) 





+ es eens Price 2s. 





Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers: 
The British, Foreign and Colonial 


Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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TIME’S LAUGHING STOCKS. 


“Phe Victoria History of the Counties of England.” 

SURREY. Three vols. (Constable.) 

THE work upon this really sumptuous history of the English 
counties and shires was stopped by the war; and now the 
high cost of producing the blessings of peace has compelled 
its publishers, who once refused to accept an order for any- 
thing less than a whole county, to agree to sell separately 
the articles embodied in any county history. That is an 
arrangement which it seems fair to reckon as one satisfactory 
issue of the peace, because a student who desired only the 
specialized examination of the Sport of his neighborhood 
must have felt it rather hard to be forced to purchase, 
in addition, not only its Topography, but its Pale mtology, 
its Ancient Earthworks, its Domesday Survey, its Insects 
and Ecclesiastical History, and much else besides. A 
complete set of this history of one’s own county, however, is 
an inexhaustible mine of information, mostly surprising, and 
will last its lucky owner all the dull and rainy days of his life. 
This reviewer has a hill in his neighborhood, an almost tree- 
less mound of grass, where children go to fly kites, and where 
the graver elders and ratepayers occasionally assemble in a 
sort of semi-civic function, such as a celebration of fireworks. 
But this history transforms our hill. It appears that in 1798 
a certain yellow clover was found there, and once again, 
by a Miss Bennett, in 1882; but has not been recorded since. 
The hill has, it appears, strange visitation, remarked only 
by initiates, about or e a century, the thought of which for 
come of us quite extinguishes the glory of its civic fire- 
works, and makes us apprehensive when now we go that way 
early on bright holidays. 

‘Indeed, this history puts a new light, puts many kinds 

of new lights, on our Surrey suburb, which we thought we 
knew well enough—its train service, the rates, the principal 
streets with their new shops, and ever more new shops, the 
gilded stucco of its picture palaces, the parish church 
(ancient in its foundation and its tower, at least), and that 
area of it where, one unforgettable night, the bombs fell. 
History at last! The marks just there on those granite 
pilasters of a draper’s premises is where, in the last bombard- 
ment of London in the war, a shell burst. That old wall, 
over which the chestnuts are now in flower, is where, after a 
return from the Yser in November, 1914, and just at sun- 
rise, we saw, or rather heard, a number of our younger 
citizens assembled before being marched off. This year’s 
petals are already sprinkled over the path where they mur- 
mured in the ominous quietude of that dark dawn—how long 
ago? And do we see petals or shadows when we look there 
now on a May morning ? 
Our place might be, even counting its invisible shadows, 
not more than five years old. We have no recollection of it 
that goes much farther back than a chance glance, just before 
the great disaster, which noticed that the raw tiles of new 
villas had crept, as though in a night, well south over the 
valley, a warning of the steady overflow from London. There 
was also, we think we remember, some scholarly local 
insistence on Ruskin, as a great man who had celebrated us 
when we were a rustic beauty. Beyond that we have a 
Fellmonger’s Yard and a Coldharbor Lane, a tavern which is 
named in a Tudor reference, and one venerable building, 
rightly called the Old Palace, composed largely of fourteenth 
century work. We are proud of that delightful mass, still 
in excellent preservation, and made doubly attractive because 
from its grounds to-day it gives passers-by the morning music 
of children at play ; but among our new villas, and compassed 
as it is by motor roads and electric trams, it puzzles us, as 
though we are not quite sure that we have any right to the 
honor of its presence. 

For our own day, as the old lady said of her asthma, 
will not allow us to think of anything else. It is chronic. 
Her mind could not go back beyond her last recourse to 


i 


H 





physic, and forward only to the next. Her mind was gyved 
to her medicine glass, ranging a fascinating world no more 
than the mind of a great statesman, who is bound to look 
wise and confident about the next move in the little game, 
but need not look to the past for his bearings, nor forward, 
for the guidance of humanity, to judge the direction of the 
general drift. We are too concentrated in saving time, as 
we call it, in “ doing it now,” to notice exactly where we are. 
We must, as our latest guides in social morality advise us, 
get on or get out, and only very. slowly are we coming to the 
belief that it might be of sound benefit to us to get out. 

Though a fair amount of trenchant nonsense has been 
devised of the illusions of history, it is possible there is no 
phantom more compelling and misleading than that of our 
own day, that illusion which successful men of affairs call 
“things as they are.’’ Will anyone now pretend to know 
what those things are? Dare the wisest of us read them with 
anything clearer than an eye of dubiety? Don’t we know 
even more of the Pyramids, the Sumerians, and the wander- 
ings of the Polynesians, than the signs of our own day? 
Retorts the old lady at once: “There is no illusion about 
my asthma, at least, and it is time already to take my physic 
again.’’ But for all she knows, perhaps it is now high time 
not to take it. Supposing she need do no more than change 
her mind about it? The illusion may be as thin as that. We 
might, it may be, succeed quite well without the expectation 
aroused by the gravity of statesmen and men of affairs as 
they turn from the illusion of appearances with looks of pro- 
found understanding. 

We had hardly a suspicion that our neighborhood was 
not mostly of our own day, improvised to meet our own 
urgent needs, as hasty as the plaster of its picture palaces 
and as prosperous, as romantic as the discoveries of its 
clerks, commercials, and professionals, its native aroma that 
of its motor garages, and its adventures that of its garden 
parties and celebrant fireworks. There is its town hall. It 
really does stand for us. It might have been designed by 
anyone who could not decide whether he wished it to grow 
into Gothic or Renaissance, but felt it ought to be Renais- 
sance, and so now and then, when building, allowed the 
plump morality and the sound commercial instincts of the 
late Hanoverian period to give him an impulse to originality. 
Not that it mattered; for the clock in its high tower is 
useful when one is on the way to the station. 

Our first doubt that our neighborhood, new as it looked, 
was deceiving us, was when clearance was being made in a 
shrubbery near by for some new villas, that were to have a 
pleasant southern prospect. The spades of the workmen, in 
one place, sank through the sandstone into nothing. They 
opened up some caves, whose entrances had once looked 
south, because that direction was warm and comforting even 
then, when the valley was deeper, and the slope above was 
steeper, and the Romans had still tens of centuries to travel 
before they got to us. There were the bones of old dinners 
in the caves, and worked flints. | When hurrying for the 
train we had passed daily over a place where men used to sit 
in the sun at flint-flaking, perhaps wondering anxiously 
whether they would be in time with those weapons for the 
next corrective rumpus. When they heard our feet hurrying 
overhead, they probably thought it was still a continuation 
of yesterday’s skirmishing by Saxon and Dane. 

Only in such oblique glances do we get a glimpse of our 
locality. You come home by the last train, with the mind 
revolving round London’s latest excitement, distressed 
perhaps by what may be the outcome of it, for it seems so 
charged with an evil destiny. But your own place, to which 
you are bringing your agitated thoughts, is sunk in an 
immemorial quiet, and in the light of the moon the battle- 
ments and tower of the church, and the mass of the Old 
Palace beside it, might be in another epoch, serene beyond 
the urgent questions which agitate you, and you but a chance 
surviving memory from affairs that are long past ; and secure 
in its wider knowledge, a gargoyle, taking advantage of its 
ambush in the night, projects down to us as we pass its 
sardonic comment, 

Such an occasion, with its familiar imp grinning down to 
us its comment on our own time in the quiet of midnight, 
stirs with the immanence of the past. Our Surrey suburb is 
ours in a sense which, after all, is intrinsically unimportant. 
This history shows how little of our own place we occupy. 
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GEORGE TYRRELL. 


“George Tyrrell’s Letters.” Selected and Edited by M. D. 
Petre. (Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.) 


“Le MysTERE DE NEWMAN” is the title given by an accom- 
plished French writer, M. Henri Bremond, to his study of 
the great English Cardinal ; and the phrase may be applied 
with propriety to the author of these letters. For there was 
something elusive both in Tyrrell’s personality and work. 
The most transparent of men, the most outspoken of writers, 
his secret is not communicated—perhaps it is not communic- 
able: there is more behind. If we look to him for system, 
we shall be disappointed ; it is not there. What he gives us 
is at once less common and more illuminating—impressions, 
sidelights, flashes of insight; he describes himself, happily, 
as “an incurable mystic with a Voltairean mind.” He could 
have obtained distinction in other ways than that in which, 
by no choice of his own, it came to him: he had style, 
humor, a wide and deep humanity, he touched life on many 
sides. But his distinctive work, that of the philosophy of 
religion, was imposed upon him by circumstances stronger 
than himself; and though the selection of these letters aims 
at the presentation of his many-sided personality, the graver 
note prevails. 

He was alive to the tentative character and uncertain 
prospects of the movement in which, almost from its incep- 
tion, he played so prominent a part. To the question, “ What 
will be left in a reconstructed Catholicism?” he answers, it 
is true, “ Everything vital to man’s eternal life—social and 
individual ; all that remains after the dross has been purged 
away by the fire.” But this answer, he knew, was not one 
which would commend itself to the Roman authorities. And, 
later, the shadows deepened. “ Personally, I hardly believe 
that Modernism will be able to save the Roman Church.” 
“It is a desperate and dangerous remedy, and has come too 
late.” It has been argued that Catholics being less immedi- 
ately dependent on Scripture as a Rule of Faith than 
‘Protestants, can afford to be freer in their treatment of it. 
Tyrrell saw through the fallacy :— 

“A potent reason of Rome’s hostility to Biblical 
criticism is the fact that nothing which Fathers, Councils, 
or Tradition have said of the Church’s infallibility is half 
so strong as what they have said of the infallibility of 
Scripture; and that, if the latter conception has to be 
gravely modified, the former cannot hope to escape & 
corresponding modification.”’ 

The situation could not be more accurately or more acutely 
described. And, when faced by it, he was dépaysé:— 

‘“What beats me is the psychology of clericalism. 
The mentality of a man like Merry del Val is as strange to 
me as that of a Fiji islander. If I wanted to convert him, 
I should not know where to begin.”’ 

Or, of the Curia: 


‘Nothing can be done till the Roman Curia is 
converted to Christianity. There is more hope of the 
Jews.”’ 
His pungency of phrase was biting. Of the success of 

English Dissent and the failure of English Catholicism :— 

“ Whenever I see a little ugly Wesleyan gospel shop 
in the villages, I say, ‘ Why can’t we do this?’ But no; all 
our energy gees into that monstrous red-brick vaunt at 
Westminster, which, it is hoped, will lure in a few empty- 
headed ritualists by the gauds of ecclesiastical parade and 
ceremonial.” 


Of the Joint Pastoral of the Anglo-Roman Bishops (1900) :— 


‘‘It is really worse than it seems. The Pope is Peter; 
Peter is Christ; and Christ is God: anid there is no more 
to be said but Venite adoremus! I will at least do my 
best to get these fallacies well aired and discussed.”’ 
Of Vaticanism :— 
‘When the fruit is quite ripe it falls to earth; and I 
ean only trust that some Pope, blind-drunk with a sense 
of authority, may some day define himself to be born of a 
virgin, in virtue of his prerogative as Christ’s alter ego." 
Of the distinctive clerical dress :— 
‘*A Roman collar chokes me; though I wear it for 
propriety’s sake.”’ 
Of the teaching of theologians as to marriage :— 
‘**T doubt the competence of any man to deal with the 


matter who has not been married two or three times. Our 
moralists are, unfortunately, all celibrates—or, at least, 
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unmarried—whence the airy and a priori character of 

their rulings.” 
It may be doubted whether “the husband of one wife ’’— 
and she a clergywoman—is better qualified to form a judg- 
ment in this thorny subject-matter ; and, in view of certain 
recent debates on Divorce Law Reform in Parliament, 
Tyrrell’s suggestion may be borne in mind. His sayings 
contain, of course, an element of paradox: and we may 
believe that, had a literal person been among his hearers, 
he would have exclaimed with Dr. Parr: “ Let us be serious : 
here comes a fool.’”’ 

After his excommunication (1907)—the quibble by which 
it was denied is dealt with in his “ Life” (vol. ii., p. 341)— 
he writes :— 

“Like the White Queen, I got the screaming done long 
ago. I have purged my soul, and have no further need of 
concealments and equivocations. That is what I mean 
by ‘the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth’; and I 
assure you it is excellent fare compared with hosts soured 
by equivocation. Not but I would rather have thosts and 
sincerity, if they could be had. But Rome is out of that 
sort of diet as far as I am concerned.” 

One can see why Tyrrell made stupid people so desperately 
angry ; and why, as ‘the number of fools is infinite,” his 
life was a troubled one. That his position was open to mis- 
conception may be admitted; and perhaps he never quite 
found his equilibrium. ‘Catholicism, minus Politics, 
Jesuitism, and Scholasticism equals Protestantism ; and with 
this equation I am not quite satisfied.” But he saw that these 
questions—for which the French ‘have an expressive phrase, 
querelles de sacristie—are of less importance than the Churches 
(not only the Church of Rome) think them; and that the 
call of the deep is taking us to wider seas. 





THE ORIGIN OF OUR MOTIVES. 


“Psychology and Folk Lore.” By R. R. MArert, M.A. 
D.Se. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue book before us is a collection of reprints, eleven 
addresses, reviews, articles written mainly during the 
stress of war-time. Dr. Marett, in the preface, expresses the 
modest hope that they are worth reprinting, and, on the 
whole, we think they are. All bear the war-mark of a certain 
distraction, a certain strain and effort,to approve and justify 
the writer’s specialism, and for that very reason they are 
all the better fitted to appeal to the general reader; they 
show him what anthropology has to offer to life and the con- 
duct of life, but they lack the spontaneity, the fresh fervor, 
and bubbling conviction that marked ‘“ The Threshold of 
Religion.” The war inevitably has aged us all, even the 
youngest in spirit, and Dr. Marett in the old days had no 
junior. 

The two papers of widest appeal are perhaps “ War and 
Savagery’’ and “Origin and Validity in Religion.’”’ The 
savage, we are told, and truly, is not always savage. Among 
wild folk there are two sharply contrasted types—the one 
mild and non-warlike, the other warlike and fierce: the mild 
type is apt to be regarded as morally inferior. This Dr. 
Marett thinks is a mistake. The mild savage stands lower 
in the evolutionary scale, he is confined to protected regions 
—.y., swamps or regions of great cold—his virtues are but 
negative, and he falls an easy prey to stagnation or even 
degeneration. The warlike savage, on the other hand, 
develops certain social virtues—compactness of organization, 
corporate loyalty, ready obedience, endurance, and the like. 
Mr. McDougall, in his examination of the Borneo tribes, has 
pointed out that the peaceful coast-dwellers of Borneo are 
not, as would be expected, superior socially and morally to 
the warlike tribes up the rivers. On the contrary, the 
advantage lies with the warlike tribes. Their houses are 
better built, larger, cleaner; their domestic morality is 
higher. They are physically stronger, braver, and, in general, 
more trustworthy. The problem, of course, is, as Dr. Marett 
points out, how to initiate and foster the war virtues under 
peace conditions. 

Since Dr. Marett delivered this, his presidential address 
to the Folk Lore Society on “War and Savagery,’’ has 
appeared Mr. Perry’s paper on “ War and Civilization ” in 
the “ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library ”’ (1918), a publi- 
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] * H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 
Occasionally in life some of us may imagine that we have 
| OPE® RADLE ) found a new affinity. And if we are clever we eventually discover 
| c the inevitable homicidal or suicidal instinct. 
' Sivil Military & Naval Jailors At the moment I possess a spiritual affinity with George 
; i! ‘of OLD BOND St LONDON. W: Washington. ‘ 
i ‘i Truth is my playfellow . . . amusing, exhilarating, ruthless, 
, i EXBM and devastating. A wonderful fire to play with. 
é } EU; y flaunting the challenge of Truth one takes the most 
I exciting gamble in life. For in confounding others one must 
y i} take the 1isk of damning oneself or reigning supreme. 
\! Against the cold steel of Truth the flimsy shield of Hypocrisy 
’ { is helpless. Yet in these “cultured” twentieth century days 
: j only the few are brave enough to speak it or to live it. 
Politically, Truth has ceased to exist . .. if, at any time, 
it ever did exist. 
h Socially, the fabric of society is so thin, it can never bear 
the weight of Truth, so it carries the Lies that are as transparent 
— as ‘‘my lady's dress.” 
I write Truth because it is the only way in which I can 
write. And just because Truth is unusual it appears original. 
In my personal life, when I speak it, regardlessly . . . 
g torrentially, the shock is electrifying, and the effects are amazing 
of : . and sometimes disastrous. 
n | Yet, although Truti has iis crudity, although it may offend j 
I ' delicacy, it is majestic in its strength. 1 
d And when one is completely triumphant in Truth, one will 
, | achieve as the reward... a splendid isolation. 
a HEY * * * * * * * 
at if I had intended to write about the high cost of clothes . . quite 
' pe important subject now ... but got cariicd away with a thought more 
' vital. 
ly | But I will make a statement of Truth, which will sound like a 
: H colossal lie. It is a cold commercial statement, so the uncommerciai 
LS | minds should not squander time in reading it 
is- it The prices charged by this House read high, but they are ridiculously 
; i} low. Nearly every suit sold to-day is sold at prices below the present 
ite \| market cost to produce. 
os | I am no longer an altruist, and do not pose as a philanthrepist. Tho 
: \} : only reason the prices here are at all sane is that most of the stock 
ith ; aie was bought nearly a year ago, and since then materials have advanced 
250 nearly 100 per cent. If these materials were bought now it would not 
: ij be possible to sell a good suit under twenty guineas. 
Se, He * « e * ° * * \ 
a 1 I loathe such mad prices, but now-a-days everything and everybody 
1e€s {| seems mad . . . including possibly myself . . . a possibility that does 
: ¥ we ‘f S € entirely i 
the li DEHYMENIZED not appal me, for if I were e ompletely sane I hould be entire ly. stupid. 
it Lounge Suits from twelve guineas. Dinner Suits from sixteen guineas. 
i! Dress Suits from eighteen guineas. Riding Breeches from five and a 
|| To meet the many requests, reproductions of some half guineas. Overcoats from ten guineas. 
1} of this series of pictures, including ‘‘ The Inter- ha] ¥/ 
it rupted Jazz,” ‘ Beautiful Rag,” and “ Victory,” 14. OLD BOND STREET W 
| are now published in colour, 17’ by 12” at 1s each @ Uais SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
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cation which has recently given us much clear and original 
thinking on many subjects. Dr. Marett’s address would have 
gained much could he have read it before his reprints were 
issued. Mr. Perry sets out to determine under what social 
conditions war arises. From his definition of war he excluded 
defensive war, every animal from the instinct of self-pre- 
servation will defeid himself; aggressive war is another 
matter—not every animal is naturally aggressive and not 
every man. It is aggression that needs to be accounted for. 
After a long and careful scrutiny of the warlike peoples and 
the war regions of all the four Continents—a scrutiny far 
too full and detailed to be even summarized here—Mr. Perry 
comes to this significant conclusion :— 

‘‘Warfare appears to owe its origin to migrant 
military aristocracies. Warfare is the means whereby the 
members of a parasite ruling class of alien origin endeavor, 
while exploiting their own subjects, to dominate those 
surrounding peoples who produce wealth in a tangible 
and desired form.”’ 

This, if Mr. Perry’s facts are correct, is as true of the Bantu 
aristocracies of Africa as of the Junker nearer home. Seen 
in this light the warrior, whatever incidental virtues he may 
zenerate, is in essence the idle, luxury loving parasite, not 
the gallant adventurer. 

The paper on “Origin and Validity in Religion’ may 
allay the fears of some theologians. The sphere of anthro- 
pology is origins and historical growth. The sphere of theology 
and religion is values. The interest of the anthropologists 
centres on fact, of the theologian on value. History states 
the fact, science adds the “how,” and philosophy, by sub- 
ordinating cause to purpose, adds the “ why ’—religion, 
which is a progressive experience, an experiment, transcends 
philosophy, and is also perpetually ahead of theology. This 
theologians are beginning all too slowly to realize. 

Every reader and, most of all, the reviewer will thank 
Dr. Marett for the admirably clear “ arguments ”’ he prefixes 
to each chapter, and any student who has not leisure for the 
whole book will do well to read the “arguments” of the 
chapters on “ The Psychology of Culture” and on “ Contact 
and the Transvaluation of Contact.” It is at once a dis- 
appointment and a relief that Dr. Marett gives us no chapter 
.n “ Psycho-analysis and the Dream-myth.” 





SOCIETY AND THE GUILDS. 
‘Social Theory.” By G. D. H. CoLE. (Methuen. 
We have reached the end of a system, and the face of the 
world is puckered in the painful process of thinking of the 
next step in the evolution of society. Never before have 
the problems of social science caused such a bending of 
brows. What the suffering of the war could not do the 
problem of the £ is accomplishing. 
Minds which had never suffered the infliction of an 


5s. net.) 


idea now feel the uneasy stir of consciousness and are willing 


| disestablishment of the Church, and reform of the House of 





to believe that civilization may possibly not mean wireless | 


telephony and increased production. Those who nursed a 
faint fear of Socialism as a distant danger are now awake 


to a present peril: if not Socialism, something worse, a | 


tyrannous State service, may be yoked upon us. The book 
market is flooded with the interpretations of the doctrines of 
the Hobbes, the Rousseaus, and the restof our anxious parents 
who wished to show unheeding children how to live with some 
sort of happiness in communities. The dogmatic theories 
which separated politics and economics into unrelated 
departments contented our fathers, but do not answer to the 
intellectual inquiry of to-day. Not only is the classical 
economist derided, but the State, the individual, and the 
“general will’’ are being re-examined. 

The problem is how man in his pilgrimage should con- 
duct himself towards his fellows for their mutual advantage, 
and preserve his individual dignity. It is as simple as that, 
and, man having his own desires and dreams and tastes, 
as difficult. It involves questions of the sovereignty of the 
State, representative systems, and a host of other problems 
which make the business of living so confusing a matter. 
And there is a persistent and swelling challenge to the 
deity which our British system had become. Before the 
war only impracticable thinkers made the challenge. 
was sacrilege then to suggest more than franchise extension, 


| 


Lords, when the poor in pocket asked for a taste of a more 
pleasant way of life. We had created a system of representa- 
tive government Which, except for small details, was perfect, 
permanent, and a model for the backward foreigner. The 
challenge has been made that it is a sham, that formal politi- 
cal democracy has served its purpose, that there is no real 
representation, that there can be no real representation 
when we have builded on wrong principles of human group- 
ing; and that, if our system is the perfect expression of 
democracy, then it is not democracy that the peoples desire. 

Mr. Cole, whom we know as a sociologist assiduously 
gathering an array of incontrovertible facts to indict our 
industrial system, and who has a policy to offer as well as 
a criticism, now comes forward with a completely designed 
social theory which, though it does not break on our minds 
with the force of a great original work like Rousseau’s 
‘‘ Social Contract,’ does impress us as one of the clearest and 
ablest statements of political thought we have studied for 
many years. It should be specially welcomed in these 
days of confusion. It is a diagnosis, a delineation, and a 
guide. It contains, too, over-emphasized statements and 
exaggerations which Mr. Cole can enjoy in loneliness; but 
we think that an advantage in a book. To state essential 
principles of social organization, “the moral and psycho- 
logical problems underlying social organizaton in its actual 
and possible forms among men and in communities like our 
own,”’ is the task Mr. Cole sets out to perform. He scorn- 
fully dissents from those who hold it to be impossible to 
discover universal principles in the enormous variety of 
human associations. If the existing stricture of actual 
societies does not respond to human needs it is because an 
epoch is ending, society has become a “ big, booming, buzzing 
confusion,’ and the confusion will not clear away until we 
realize that “its causes lie in our ignorance of the most 
essential conditions of successful association—the principles 
of democratic functional organization and democratic repre- 
sentation according to function.’’ Present society is the 
scene of conflict “ between the spontaneous outbursts of the 
principle of functional democracy and the resistance of 
established associations and institutions which are either 
based upon, or have come to stand for, a perversion of social 
function.’’ 

Man himself, the individual, is the central fact. Society 
exists only that he may fulfil his needs and aspirations. 
But he cannot continue by himself alone; he is a social 
animal who must form associations. Mr. Cole is insistent, 
and it is important to his case, that large social changes are 
usually inaugurated in the parts and not in the whole of 
society: “The new or re-created organization arises to meet 
a need; but it not only more or less perfectly meets that 
need, but also exerts an influence on the other organizations 
which exist side by side with it in the community.’’ When 
the new organization enters into the structure of society, it 
both modifies society as a whole and is itself modified. 
New movements and organizations should be estimated less 
for what they actually are than for what they seem capable 
of becoming. Big social changes must have behind them 
the impetus given by an organized group or association based 
on a vital common need. “In the welcome of revolution the 
power to build a new order will belong to those who have 
behind them the most coherent form of social organization, 
the form best fitted among those available to replace the 
old order and provide for the effective fulfilment of vital 
social functions. It is the possession by the working-class 
movements of such strong and purposeful forms of organiza- 
tion as Trade Unionism and Co-operation that makes their 
inheritance of the task of reconstructing society almost 
certain.’”’ The object of social organization is not merely 
material efficiency, but also essentially the fullest self- 
expression of all the members: “ Self-expression involves 
self-government, and we ought to aim not merely at giving 
people votes, but at calling forth their full participation in 
the common direction of the affairs of the community.” 
Human beings, having wills, have “a right and a duty to 
use those wills to their full capacity in the direction of 
society.” 

We have indicated Mr. Cole’s argument. It is a brilliant 


It | piece of relentless reasoning. Not often is sociology made 


so easy, even enticing, as in this hook. 
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FRIENDS’ WORK ” 





IN PEACE TIME 








Healing the Wounds 
of the War-Stricken, 


The story of the work done in France 
is one of helpful and healing ministries 
in the midst of the days of War, and 
thousands of happy peasants about 
the Marne, the Somme, Epernay and 
Verdun bear witness to the success of 
our French work. 


NOW OTHER PEOPLES CALL 
AUSTRIA 


80% of the children of 
Vienna are rickety or 
diseased. 








In Austria our Committee is developing 
large schemes of relief, and is already 
supplying 1,400 litres of milk daily to 
Infant Welfare Centres (a litre is 
slightly less than a quart). This 
would not be available but for our 
efforts. Seeds are being supplied to 
the farmers. There are 21 depots in 
Vienna supplying weekly rations to 
18,000 children under 6 years of age. 
Students and other members of the 
middle-classes are being relieved by 
carefully organised schemes. 


GERMANY 





The Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, 


19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





Founded by JOSEPHINS BUTLER in 1870. 





The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene (the British 
Branch of the International Abolitionist Federation) was 
founded to fight State Regulation of Prostitution. Its work is 
to abolish Regulation throughout the British Empire and in 
Great Britain to secure the repeal or amendment of all legisla- 
tive measures based on the double standard of sez morality. 
It also acts as an unofficial advisory body to all the principal 
organisations in sympathy with its objects. 

Social workers know that the A.M.S.H. will always supply 
them freely with reliable and accurate data based on careful 
research on any subject in connection with administrative 
measures dealing with prostitution and venereal disease all 
over the world. 

The A.M.S.H. has given considerable financial support to 
Abolitionist work against regulated prostitution in France, 
Switzerland and other Continental Countries. It has worked 
unceasingly for better moral and social conditions in the Army 
and has spent hundreds of pounds to abolish the degrading 
system of recognised brothels for the British Army in India. 
It has profoundly influenced public opinion on the venereal 
problem at home and abroad. It originated the campaign 
against the maison toléréés for British Troops in France, and 
also the campaign for the abolition of the unjust and paruial 
laws dealing with “solicitation” in this country. 

Owing to @ generous bequest the Association has hitherto 
been able to develop its work in spite of the heavy annual 
deficit, but owing to the large drafts on capital necessary to 
make ends meet the Bequest Fund is now coming to an end. 
The minimum additional sum urgently needed is £500 a year. 
Old supporters of Josephine Butler's noble work are } assing 
away and their generous donations are lost to the cause she 
inspired. . 

To British men and women who value her cause and her 
principles an appeal is rew made for generous support. 


ANOTHER £500 PER ANNUM. 
» . » GIVE GENEROUSLY... 
THE WORK IS WORTH IT, 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Rt. Hon. T. R. FERENS, A.M.S.H., 19, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, SW.1. Full 


particulars from the S&CRETARY on 
application. 
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** There are no children 
in Berlin that are not 
under-nourished.”’ 


That statement by Dr. Meyer, of the 
City Health Department, is indicative 
of conditions in the large cities. The 
salaries of the middle-classes have 
scarcely doubled, but the cost of 
living has increased twelvefold. Hos- 
pitals are without linen, coal, soap and 
the commonest necessities. 


POLAND 


Our workers have 
reduced typhus at 
Zawiercie. to one 
case in five weeks. 


Conditions in Poland baffle descrip- 
tion. Typhus victims are dying in 
thousands and refugees are returning 
to devastated homes. We are fighting 
typhus, doing relief work, and helping 
in agricultural reconstruction. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED. 


Send your gifts to Friends’ Emergency and War 
Victims’ Relief Committee (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. 
Sec.) 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 








Gifts of Clothing (mew or partly worn) 
will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 


11, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention “The Nation” when replying 
to this appeal. 














PANIC IN GILICIA. 


ARMENIANS forced to fiy from 
their Homes to save their Lives. 


According to the latest direct information the 
cond:tion of the Armenians has never been worse 


| than in recent months. Tho Turkish National Troops 


have been committing all possible violence and 
robbery against the unpretected peopies who live 
in continual danger of outrage and death. 

The workers on the spot plead for help to 
relieve the terrivie need. 








Our Representative at Constantinople writes: 

“What the poor Armenians suffered in Marash is heart- 
breaking. Yesterday we received the news direct from an 
eye-witness, and one who ran with his wife and a baby ten 
days old day and night in the thick snow and blizzard, for 
six days they journeyed with hardly enough to eat to keep 


death away. One could write pages and pages about the 
experience of these days.” 


WE IMPLORE YOUR HELP 


FOR: OUR URGENT RELIEF FUND. 





THE SOCIETY OF THE 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


And Helpers In the Relief of Distress among 
Syrians and other Sufferers in the Near East, 


47, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Donations will be most gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
E. WRIGHT Brooks, Esq., “ Friends of Armenia,’ 47, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. Cheques and Postal 
Orders should be crossed ‘‘ Loudon County and Westminster 
Bank,” and Treasury Notes registered. Please mention 
“THB NATION.” 
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Che eeteek im te Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURsDay. 
THe accumulation of a very fair volume of buying orders 
from the investing public over the week-end served to give 
the Stock Exchange quite a lively appearance on Monday. 
Gilt-edged stocks reached and held higher levels, but oil 
shares, which were prominent with early support, fell away 
on heavy selling from the Continent. The public support of 
Government stocks remains the only clearly traceable feature 
in the stock markets, the efforts which, from time to time, 
send up the prices of certain industrial and speculative 
securities being usually spasmodic in nature. And, indeed, 
it is not easy to see the favorable signs on the financial 
horizon which might justify a general renewal of investment 
activity. Those who expect such a revival in the near future 
base their views upon their reading of human nature rather 
than upon financial arguments or logic. More than two 
months of slack markeis have now passed, and it is argued 
by some that the or displayed in January 
Others detect 
—and they look to be nearer the truth—the growth of a more 
cautious attitude towards investment. 


and February cannot lie dormant much longer. 


The sudden appear- 
ance of any distinctly favorable factor would certainly instil 
energy into certain markets. But at present the 60 | er cent. 
Excess Profit Duty, the Corporation Tax, and high money 
rates form a pretty formidable combination of obstacles to 
recovery, to say nothing of the big demands being made upon 
the investor for Treasury Bonds, 
ordinary new issues. 


Housing Bonds, and 


PoINTs OF THE WEEK. 

It is too early to say whether or not the public are 
responding well to the Treasury Bond issue, and Tuesday 
night’s Revenue Account does not help one to form a judg- 
ment. It is 
mark. 
Bonds to the best of his 
ability, both for his or her own sake and also for the nation’s 
sake. Meanwhile it hardly that Mr. 
Chamberlain goes on talking about a war wealth levy, and 
propaganda on their behalf seems t 


absence. 


Pessimistic guesses on the matter are current. 
te be earnestly hoped that they are wide of the 
Every investor should buy these 


hel; s the Bonds 


be conspicuous by its 
It becon:es clearer every day that in many parts 
of the country Housing Bonds in their present form are 
It is of little use to try and push the 
sales, until investors can be assured that they will have easy 


opportunity to realize their holdings in 


doomed to failure. 


case of need. Housing 
Bonds could easily be made marketable by issuing them in 
series. Where one locality is too small to produce a suffi- 
ciently large block for the purpose, then several localities 
could join and issue a regional series. The formation of 

In one way or 
another marketability for the Bonds must be provided. That 
is the first vital necessity. 


local associations weuld be another help. 


The foreign trade returns for April, which incidentally 
create a record for the value of a month’s British exports, 
show an import excess of £404 millions. If the guess of the 
experts is correct, our “ invisible exports” are at the rate of 
£534 millions a month, and we are therefore working our 
way back towards our previous trade position. But the 
expert guess may be over optimistic, and, in any case, 
strenuous production and sparing consumption remain the 
urgent needs of the moment. The large increase in the note 
circulation, shown by last week’s return, is one of the con- 
sequences of inflationary borrowings, and provides a further 
illustration of the great need for large subscriptions to 
Treasury Bonds in order to reduce the floating debt. Just 
when wholesale commodity prices showed signs of tumbling, 
the Board of Trade came along with a fresh and heavy advance 
in coal prices, and dearer coal means dearer everything. The 
arithmetic of the Coal Control Department seems to be past 
all human understanding. 


Prick MovEMENTS. 

It may be interesting to investors to compare the recent 
movements of gilt-edged and investment stocks with the 
recent movements of speculative and industrial favorities. 
If one could illustrate the movements by graphs the curve 
of gilt-edged stock quotations in 1920 would show a down- 








ward trend for a long way with a sharp upward bend in recent 
weeks. Industrials, on the other hand, would show a sharp 
downward curve in recent weeks, while the gilt-edged curve 
was mounting. This is, to some extent, shown by the follow- 
ing table, though it must be remembered that im the case of 
most of the securities in the latter half of the table the end 
of March quotation is some long way below the highest 
recorded this year :— 

Rise or Fall 
Price since End 
May 12, of March, 
1920. 


Price Price End 
Endof of March, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 


Present 
Yield. 
& s. d. 
50 +4 oe a 


239% Consols ca. oe ’ 
853xd. at <i 


5% War Loan (1929-47) — ae 
4% Funding Loan 
(1960-90) ‘tae ~ £2. @ ~ 28 
4% Victory Bonds ae ~ Sw uw Se 
3° Local Loans . ‘is ‘ a w= Oo oe 
Gas Light & Coke, Ord. 
Stock ane es ae 
Peruvian Corporation 
Pref. Stock .. er 
Courtaulds £1... “en 
Burmah Oil £1 Ord... 19... 
shell Transport £1 Ord. 111-16 ... 
Royal Mail Steam Ord. 
Stock aie a . 18 
Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph £1 eee ae _ 
Linggi Rubber £1 Ord.... 3 916 ... 
Associated Cement il 
Ord. aie : ws SEB. BOB... a 
Dunlop Rubber £1 Ord. 108... Ml... Ge «. 
Imperial Tobacco él 
Ord. , in wee 3 DSS 23 29-16 .. 
* Without allowing for redemption. 


Contemplation of the list should, on the whole, encourage 
the devotees of high-class stocks. 


coco an woe oo 


co oo 


o ow 


A Hovusine Progect. 

With problems of housing and housing finance well in 
the public mind much attention should be given to the pros- 
pectus of Welwyn Garden City Limited. The main object 
of this company, briefly stated, is to develop, on modern 
town-planning lines, an estate of nearly four square miles 
at Welwyn (twenty-one miles from London on the Great 
Northern railway). The town has been planned as a garden 
city with a permanent agricultural and rural belt and with 
provisions for the needs of a populatian of 40,000 to 50,000, 
and sites are to be provided for factories, &c., with railway 
sidings. The security offered for subscription is £250,000 in 
7 per cent. cumulative shares of £1 each at par. The direc- 
tors are men who thoroughly understand the business in 
hand, and their names carry weight. Moreover, they will 
have to help them all the lessons learnt from years of study 
of a similar problem at Letchworth. Those who can afford 
to wait a little while, if necessary, should regard the offer 
as quite reasonably good from the investment point of view, 
and as distinctly worthy of financial support as a practical 
attempt to make a valuable contribution towards the solution 
of a pressing social problem. 


Some Oruer Issvzs. 

Another socially commendable company, The People’s 
Refreshment House Association Limited, is asking for new 
capital. The Company holds 160 inns, all free from “ tie” 
to brewers, and, like Trust Houses Ltd., caters for general 
refreshment needs and not for the bar drinker in particular. 
The prospectus offers for subscription 25,000 £1 shares and 
£25,000 6 per cent. Loan Stock. The maximum dividend on 
the shares is 74 per cent. The shares are rather of the “ lock- 
up” nature, but the Company deserves to get its money 
from investors who have a good margin of income. The offer 
of 50,000 £1 shares by Farm & Gardens (1920) Ltd. is to be 
commended in that it proposes to train and place ex-officers 
on the land. But the information in the prospectus 
is so insufficient as to preclude a recommendation of the 
shares as an investment. The prospectus of British Thread 
Mills Ltd., which offers 400,000 ordinary £1 shares, looks 
like a capitalization of boom-crest values, and although over 
£140,000 is apparently being paid for goodwill and trade 
marks, information as to profits is only given for the past 
three years. 


L. J. BR. 








